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ICERO, in many parts of shis: works, aims at wit with 

no great fuccels.; he however, ridicules the antient jar- 

gon of the civil law, before it was made intelligible to common 
fenfe by Cheius Flavius, with vaft humour. We may ftile 
Mr. Blackftone, the author of the work before us, at once the 
Englifh Sc#vola, and the Englith- Flavius. The former, as.we 
are informed by that great mafter of eloquence we have already 
mentitioned, was, of all greatlawyers, the beft orator, and of 
all great orators, the moft complete lawyer. We thall not.tes 
peat the encomiums we beftowed upon the firft volume of this 
excellent work *, which treated on the right of perfons, thé 
jura perfonarum, as this does of the right of thingsy 04. 5 
Mr. Blackftone complains, that few give themitelves the trou- 
ble to confider the original and foundation of this: right.’ -He 
is of opinion, that the primeval charter, by which ‘ the all+ 
bountifal Creator gave to man dominion over all the earth, and 
ovet the fith of the fea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth,’\is the only 
true and folid foundation of man’s dominion over external 
things; and thinks that in the ftate of primeval fimplicity, 
the general notions of property were fufficient to anfwer ail the 
purpofes of human life, ‘ as may be collected from the man- 
ners of many American nations when firft difcovered by the 
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242 Blackftone’s Commentari¢s on the Laws. Book II, 
Europeans ; and from the antient method of living among the 


firft Europeans themfelves.’ 


We cannot here forbear to remark the great fanétion which 
experience has given to the poetical and other defcriptions of 
the golden age. Nothing-can be more certain from hiftory, 
or rather the relations of travellers, than that a community may 
fubfift without any permanency of property in one man: 
* Yet,’ fays_our author, ‘ whoever was in the occupation of 
any determinate fpot of it, for reft, for fhade, or the like, 
acquired for the time a fort of ownerfhip, from which it would 
have been unjuft, and contrary to the law of nature, to have 
driven-him by force; but the inftant that he quitted-the ufe 
or occupation of it, another might feife it withopt injuftice. 
‘Thus alfo a vine or other tree might be faid to be in common, 
as all men were equally entitled to it’s produce ; and yet any 
private individual might gain the fole property of the fruit, 
which he had gathered for his own repaft. A doétrine well 
illuftrated-by Cicero, who compares the world to a great thea- 


a@tre, which is common tothe public, and yet the place which 


any man has taken is for the time his own.’ 

Our author fuppofes that the encreafing numbers, craft, and 
ambition’of mankind, made it neceflary to appropriate to in- 
dividuals not the immediate ufe only, but the very fubftance 
of the thing to be ufed: and he believes, that the brute creation 
gave to man the firft patterns of a permanent property in their 
places of dwellings; the birds: of the air having their nefts, 
and the beafts of the field their caverns. His obfervations up- 
on this kind of property, particularly with regard to water, 
pafture, and other -conveniencies of life, are well illuftrated 
from the book of Genefis. 

‘ As the world, fays he, by degrees grew more populous, it daily 
became more difficult to find out new fpots to inhabit, without 
encroaching upon former occupants; and, by .conftantly 
occupying the fame individual fpot, the fruits of the earth were 
confumeéd, and its fpontaneous produce deftroyed, without any 
provifion for a future fupply or fucceflion. It therefore became 
neceflary to purfue fome regular method of providing a conftant 
fubfiftence ; and this neceffity produced, or at leaft promoted 
and encouraged, the art of agriculture. And the art of agri- 
culture, by a regular connexion and confequence, introduced 
and eftablifhed the idea of a more permanent property in the 
foil, than had hitherto been received and adopted. It was 
clear that the earth would not produce. her fruits in fufficient 
quatitities, without the affiftance of tillage ; but who would be 
at the pains of tilling it, if another might watch an opportu- 


nity to feife upon and enjoy the product of his induftry, art, 
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and labour ? Had not therefore a féparate property in lands, 
as well as moveables, been vefted in fome individuals, the world 
muft have continued a foreft, and men have been mere animals 
of prey: which, according to fome philofophers, ' the genuine 
ftate of nature. Whereas now (fo gracioufly has Providence 
interwoven our duty and our happinefs together) the refult of 
this very neceffity has been the ennobling of the human fpecies, 
by gjving it opportunities of improving its rational faculties, 
as well as of exerting its natural, Neceffity begat property ; 
and, in order to infure that property, recourfe was had to civil 
fociety, which brought along with it a long train of infepara- 
ble concomitants ; {tates, government, laws, punifhments, and 
the public exercife of religious duties. Thus connetted toge- 
ther, it was found that a part only of fociety was fufficient to 
provide, by their manual labour, for the neceflary fubfiflence 
of all; and leifure was given to others to cultivate the human ~ 
mind, to invent ufefal arts, and to lay the foundations of 
fcience. 

‘ The only queftion remaining is, how this property became 
actually vefted ; or what it is that gave a man an exclufive right 
to retain in a permanent manner that fpecific land, which be- 
fore belonged generally to every body, but particularly to no- 
body. And, as we before obferved that occupancy gave the 
right to the temporary u/e of the foil, fo it is agreed upon all 
hands that occupancy gave alfo the original right tothe per- 
manent property in the /ubfance of the earth itfelf; which ex- 
cludes every one elfe but the owner from the ufe' of iit. . There 
is indeed fome difference among the writers on natural law, 
concerning the reafon why oceupancy fhould convey. this right, 
and inveft one with this abfolute property: Grotius.and Puf- 
fendorf infifting, that this right of occupancy is founded upon 
a tacit and implied affent of all mankind, that the. firlt occu- 
pant fhould become the owner; and Barbeyrac, Titius, Mr. 
Locke, and others, holding, that there is no fuch implied af- 
fent, neither is it neceflary that there fhould be; for that, the 
very act of occupancy, alone, being a degree of bodily labour, 
is from a principle of. natural juftice, without any confent or 
compat, fufficient of itfelf to gain a title. A difpute that fa- 
yours too much of nice and fcholaftic refinement! However, 
both fides agree in this, that occupancy is the thing by which 
the title was in faé originally gained ; every man feifing to his 
own continued ufe fuch {pots of ground as he found moit agree- 
able to his own convenience, provided he found them unoccu- 
pied by any one elfe. 

‘ Property, both in lands and moveables, being thus origi- 
nally acquired by the firft taker, which taking amounts to a 
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declaration that he intends to appropriate the thing to his ow# 
ufe, it remains in him, by the principles of univerfal law, till 
fuch time as he does fome other aét which fhews an intention 
to abandon @ : for then it becomes, naturally fpeaking, pubic 
juris once more, and is liable to be again appropriated by the 
next occupant. So if one is poffefied of a jewel, and cafts it 
into, the fea or a public highway, this is fuch an exprefs de- 
reliftion, that a property will be vefted in the firft fortunate 
finder that will feife it to his own ufe. But if he hides it pri- 
vately in the earth, or other fecret place, and it is difcovered, 
the finder acquires no property therein ; for the owner hath 
not by this act declared any intention to abandon it, but ra- 
ther the contrary: and if he lofes or drops it by accident, it 
cannot be colleéted from thence, that he defigned to quit the 
potieffion ; and therefore in fuch cafe the property ftill remains 
in the bofer, who may claim it again of the finder. And this, 
we may remember, is the do&rine of the law of England, with 
relation to treafure trove. 

* But this method, of one man’s abandoning his property, 
and another’s feifing the vacant poffeflion, however well founded 
in theory, could not long fubfift in fa@. It was calculated 


-merely for the rudiments of civil fociety, and neceflarily ceafed 


among the complicated interefts and artificial refmements of 
polite and -eftablifhed governments. In thefe it was found, 
that what became inconvenient or ufelefs to one man was highly 
convenient:and ufeful to another; who was ready to give in 
exchange for it fome equivalent, that was equally defirable to 
the former proprietor. This mutual convenience introduced 
commercial traffic, and the reciprocal transfer of property by 
fale, grant, or conveyance: which may be confidered either as 
a continuance of the original pofleffion which the firft occu- 
pant had; or as an abandoning of the thing by the prefent 
owner, and an immediate fucceflive-occupancy of the fame by 
the new proprietor. ‘I'he voiuntary dereliction of the owner, 
and delivering the poffeilion to another individual, amount to a 
transfer of the property ; the proprietor declaring his intention 
no longer to occupy the thing himfelf, but that his own right 
of occupancy fhall be vefted in the new acquirer. Or, taken in 


the other light, if J agree to part with an acre of my land to 


‘Titias, the deed of conveyance is an evidence of my having 
abandoned the. property, and Titius, being the only or firft 
man acquainted with fuch. my intention, immediately fteps in 


-and (cifes the vacant pofleffion: thus the confent expreffed by 


the conveyance gives ‘litius a good right againft me ; and pof- 
feffion, or occupancy, confirms that right againft all the world 


Mr. 
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~ Mr. Blackftone then proceeds to inveftigate the modes of ob- 
taining and enjoying property, and fays, that * the right of 
inheritance, or defcent, to the children and relations of the 
deceafed, was allowed much earlier than the right of devifing 
by teftament.’ He is of opinion, that we are apt to miftake 
a long and inveterate cuftom for nature, and that the perma- 
nent right of property, vefted in the anceftor himfelf, was ne 
natural, but merely a civil, right. The learnéd author, we ap- 
prehend, will have fome difficulty in eftablifhing the difference 
between civil and natural rights, in the more early ages of the 
world. Cicero certainly fuppofes them to be the fame, and 
that order and protetion in fociety arofe from the dictates of 
nature. In the fubfequent part of Mr. Blackftone’s reafoning we 
are inclined to believe that he is pretty much of the fame opi- 
nion. 

The fecond chapter treats of real property ; and fit, of cor- 
poreal hereditaments ; as the third does of incorporeal heredi- 
taments. ‘The foedal fyftem emplo;s the ingenigus author’s 
fourth chapter ; in which he afferts, ‘ that it is impradicable to 
comprehend many rules of the modern law, in a fcholarlike 
fcientifical manner, without having recourfe to the antient.’ 

‘ The conttitution,’ fays he, ‘ of feuds had its original from 
the military policy of the nortHern or Celtic nations, the Goths, 
the Hunns, the Franks, the Vandals, and the Lombards, who 
all migrating from the fame officina gentium, as Craig very juftly 
entitles it, poured themfelves in vaft quantities into all the re- 
gions of Europe, at the declenfion of the Roman empire. It 
was brought by them from their own countries, and continued 
in their refpeétive colonies as the moft likely means to fecure 
their new acquifitions: and, to that end, large diftriéts or par- 
cels of land were allotted by the conquering general to the 
fuperior officers of the army, and by them dealt out again in 
fmaller parcels or allotments to the inferior officers and moft 
deferving foldiers. ‘Thefe allotments were called feoda, feuds, 
fiefs, or fees ; which laft appellation in the northern languages 
fignifies a conditional ftipend or reward. Rewards or ftipends 
they evidently were ; and the condition annexed to them was, 
that the pofleffor fhould do fervice faithfully, both at home 
and in the wars, to him by whom they were given; for which 
purpofe he took the juramentum fidelitat:s, or oath of fealty : and 
in cafe of the breach of this condition and oath, by not per- 
forming the ftipulated fervice, or by deferting the Jord in 
battle, the lands were again to revert to him who granted 
them.’ 

The contents of this quotation admit of fome difficulties ; 


Craig borrows the expreffion of offcina gentium from Jornandes. 
R 3. We 
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We with the learned author had been more particular in illuf- 
trating the difference between the feodal law which prevailed 
under the Saxons, and that which was introduced by the Nor- 
mans. This diftinétion was fo very great, that Sir Hénry 
Spelman, ‘whom our author quotes, and feveral other antiqua- 
ries were of opinion, that the Saxons had among them no 
foedal tenures, in the ftri& acceptation of the word. For our 
own part, we imagine, that the ¢rinoda neceffitas, to which our 
Saxon anceftors were fubject, was a nobler and more perfect 
plan of feodal government than that introduced after the Nor- 
man conqueft; which was fo far, as our author feems to think 
it, from improving, that, in fact, it deftroyed, the true feodal 
fyftem, and was originally calculated to fecure the Capetine 
ufurpation in France. 

* In confequence,’ fays the author, ‘ of this change, it be-+ 
came a fundamental maxim and neceflary principle (though in 
reality a mere fiction) of our Englifh tenures, ‘* that the king 
is the univerfal lord and original proprietor of all the lands in 
his kingdom ; and that no man doth or can poflefs any part 
of it, but what has mediately or immediately been derived as 
a gift from him, to be held upon feodal fervices.” For, this 
being the real cafe in pure, original, proper feuds, other na- 
tions,» who adopted this fyftem, were obliged to act upon the 
fame fuppofition, as a fubftruGion and foundation of their 
new polity, though the fact was really far otherwife. And 
indeed by thus confenting to the introduction of feodal tenures, 
our Englifh anceftors probably meant no more than to put the 
kingdom in a ftate of defence by eftablithing a military fy 
tem; and to oblige themfelves (in refpeét of their lands) to 
maintain the king’s title and territories, with equal vigour. and 
fealty, as if they had received their lands from his bounty 
upon thefe exprefs conditiops, as pyre, proper, beneficiary 
feudatories. But, whatever their meaning was, the Norman 
interpreters, fkilled in all the niceties of the feodal conftitutions, 
and well underftanding the import and extent of the feodal 
terms, gave a very Gifierent conftru¢tion to this preceeding ; 
and thereupon took a handle to introduce not only the rigorous 
cc&rines which prevailed in the duchy of Normandy, but alfo 
fuch fruits and dependencies, fuch. hardfhips and fervices, as 
were never known. to other nations; as if the Englifh had in 
fa&, as well as. theory, owed every thing they_had to the bounty 
of their fovereign lord. 

‘ Our anceftors therefore, who were by no means beneficiaries, 
but had barely confented to this fiétion of tenure from the 
crown, as the bafis of a military difcipline, with reafon looked 
upon thefe deductions as grievous impefitions, and arbitrary 
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conclufions from principles that, as to them, had -no founda-.. 
tion in truth, However, this king, and. his fon William Ru- , 
fus, kept up with a high hand all the rigours of the feodal doc- . 
trines: but their fucceffor, Henry J. found it expedient, when. 
he fet up his pretenfions to the crown, to promife a reftitution , 
of the laws of king Edward the Confeffor, or antient Saxon . 
fyftem ; and accordingly, in the fir year of his reign, granted , 
a chartér, whereby he gave up the greater grievances, but ftill 
referved the fiction of feodal tenure, for the fame military pure , 
pofes which engaged his father to introduce it. But this char- 
ter was gradually broke through, and the former grievances 
were revived and aggravated, by himfelf and fucceeding-princes ; 
till in the reign of king John they became fo intolerable, that ’ 
they occafioned his barons, or principal feudatories, to rife up , 
in arms againft him: which at length produced the famous 

great charter at Running-mead, which, with, fome.-alterations, , 
was confirmed by his fon Henry UL. And, though it’s immu-., 
nities (efpecially as altered on it’s laft edition by his fon) are. 
very greatly fhort of thofe granted by Henry I. it was juitly . 
efteemed at the time a vaft acquifition to Englith liberty,  In-. 
deed, by the farther alteration of tenures that has. fince hap-. 
pened, many of thefe immunities may now appear, to a.com-. 
mon obferver, of much lefs confequence than they really were: 
when granted: but this, properly copfidered, will fhew, not, 
that the acquifitions under John were f{mall, but. that thofé an-. 
der Charles were greater. And from hence alfo arifes another, 
inference ; that the liberties of Englifamen are’ mot: {ds 'foiie 

arbitrary writers. would reprefent them) mere infringements of 
the king’s prerogative, extorted from our princes by taking 

advantage of their weaknefs; but a reftoration of that antient 

conftitution, of which our anceftors had, been defrauded by the: 
art and fineffe of the Norman lawyers, rather than: nidepeive by, 

the force af the Norman arms,’ 

With all deference to Mr. Blackflone’s learning. we: appre 

hend, this is not a full ftate of the introduction of Englith feodal 
tenures, nor do we think they refted in reality dn mere fiction. 
We fhould multiply unneceffary quotations fhould we,; attempt 
to prove, that the principle of the king being ‘‘ the univerfal 
lord and original proprietor of all the lands in his. kingdom,” 
was fo far from being a mere fiction, that it was the capital pac- - 
tum conventum of the Norman. government. /It was-the foun. 
dation of the bargain which William the Conquerog made wiih 
the Norman, Breton, and other lords, who. attended» him to 
England: and it would, perhaps, be very dificult for .the.au- 
thor to prove that any of the Saxon modes of sholding, eftates 
aQually fubfifted after the Conqueft. | This, however, is a COp+ 
R 4 troveriy 
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troverfy of fo long a ftanding, that we muft refer our readers 
to the hiftories of Brady and Tyrrel for farther information. 
Is Mr. Blackftone certain that there was any difference in the 
charter confirmed by Henry III. and that granted in the Vale 
of Secret Confultation, (for fo the word Runny-mead fignifies) 
by his father John ? Matthew Paris feems to be of a different 
opinion*, and yet it muft be owned, that the great claufe of 
refiftance is not to be found in Henry the Third’s charter. 
Churchmen and lawyers may account for the omiffion. 

The fifth chapter of this work treats of the antient Englifh 
tenures. 

© Relief, relevium, was before-mentioned as incident to ev 
feodal tenure, by way of fine or compofition with the lord for 
taking up the eftate, which was lapfed or fallen in by the death 
of the laft tenant. But, though reliefs had their original while 
feuds were only life-eftates, yet they continued after feutis be- 
came hereditary ; and were therefore looked upon, very juftly, 
as one of the greateft grievances of tenure; efpecially when, 
at the firft, they were merely arbitrary and at the will of the 
lord ; fo that, if he pleafed to demand an exorbitant relief, it 
was in effect to difinherit the heir, The Englith ill brooked 
this confequence of their new adopted policy ; and therefore 
William the Conqueror by his laws afcertained the relief, by 
directing (in ‘imitation of the Danifh heriots) that a certain 
quantity of arms and habiliments of war, fhould be paid by the 
earls, barons, and vavafors refpetively ; and, if the latter had 
novarms, they fhould pay reos. William Rufus broke through 
this compofition, and again demanded arbitrary uncertain re- 
liefs, as due by the feodal laws ; thereby in effec obliging every 
heir to new-purchafe or redeem his land: but his brother Hen 
I. by the charter before-mentioned reftored his father’s law; 
and ordained, that the relief to be paid fhould be according to 
the law {6 eftablifhed, and not an arbitrary redemption. But 
afterwards, when, by an ordinance in 27 Hen. Il. called the 





© Maguates igitur praemuniti, cauté fecerunt portus maris 
communiri. Parlamento autem. incipiente, foli dabatur mag- 
natum propofitum,’ & confilium immutabile, exigendo conftan- 
tiffime, ut dominus rex chartam libertatem Angie, quam Fos 
hanxes rex pater fuis Anglis confecit, & confeétam conceffit, 
quamque idem Johannes tenere juravit ; fideliter teneat & con- 
fervet ; quamque idem Rex Henricus multoties concefferat, & te- 
hexe jutaverat, cjufque in fractores ab omnibus Angle epifcopis 
in prefentia fua & totius baronagii, horribiliter fecit excom- 
municari, & ipfe unus fuerat excommunjcentitim. Vide Mateb, 

Paris, Hift. Ang. p. 653. 
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Gwynn’s London and Weftminiter Improwrd; 2 Gg * - : 
affife of arms, it was provided that every man’s afmour fhoald: ° 
defcend to his heir, for defence of the realmvy and it thefeby> 
became impraéticable to ‘pay thefe acknowledgments! in‘a?ms, - 
according to the laws of the Conqueror,’ the commpofition was! 
univerfally accepted of toos. for every knight's fee; as-wefind ~ 
it ever after eftablifhed. But it muft be remembered, “that'this 
relief was only then payable, if the ‘heir at ‘the death of "his: 
anceftor had attained his full age of one aay twenty pears” 


[ To be continued. ]- ms ast si ots 
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II. London and Weftmintter Improved, illufrrated by Plans. To subich, 
is prefixed, a Difcourfe on Publick Magnificence 5 3 with Obferva-- 
tions om the State of Arts and Artifis in this Kingdom, wherein 
the Study of the Polite Arts is recommended as. necefjary toa kiberal, 
Education: Concluded by fome Propofals relative to Places not laid... 
down in the Plans. By John Gwynn. 40. Pr. gs. Dodiley. 


“HIS book, notwithftanding the many ‘excellent ‘hints; - 
improvements, and obfervations, it contains, refembles’ - 
what card-players call a° Fool’s Paradife: (for fo’ they térm a° ° 
good hand when it is mifdealt). Before Mr. Gwynii’s noble’ - 
plans can be carried into execution, an edilitial power thuffbe © 
eftablifhed in Great-Britain, the non-exiftence’ of ' whith ’4§*'- 
owing to the tendernefs of our laws and government for ‘privaté® - 
property. That fome authority off this kind formerly” was™ 
praétifed here, is plain from our records, particularly Yome Sf - 
James I. publithed by Mr. Rymer, relating to the ‘uniformity 
and beauty of Guildhall fquare, which we bid el does’ not” - 
now exift. PP SITE SUS ; 
From Mr. Gwynn’s preface we perceive ‘that ‘he ‘took’ the 
hint of this work ‘from Sir Chriftopher Wren’s plan for rebuilds -* 
ing the city of London after the fire’ if°1666) Which’ our’@ul” 
thor publithed with fome obfervations in’ 14 46} whet he fees to’ 
have been of opinion, that the execution of tis fehemes were prac-~ 
ticable ; * by which means, fays he, NOt Only theovalue: of 
private property would be confiderably increafed, but thee tat- 
prowemielits become conducive to health as'well @s publick edn” 
venience.” In all the fabfequent ‘part Of! his (preface, Mr. 
Gwynne writes with the laudable fpirit ofan artitt) ‘Zealéns for 
the honour of his profeffion and the ereditef his country; ane 
we moft fincerely with, that his improvements! were"as practi 
cable in the execution as they are’ platifiblé*in ‘is defigtis!” | hr 
the conclufion, he very generoufly fays,’that’« if: among the 
number of improvements propofed, ‘anyone of them - fhould 
be judged worthy of being put into execution, it will in fome 
meafure 
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meafure recompenfe the trouble and fatigue the author has un- : 
dergori¢ in the profecution of this work; and he will think 
himfelt fufficiently repaid in finding that he has not been la- 
bouring in vain, of given an ertoneous opinion of what he 
thinks might or ought to have been done.’ 

After a very proper introduction, Mr. Gwynn proceeds to 
his difcourfe on public magnificence, which he proves to con- 
duce to public utility. The reader may form fome idea of our 
author's manner from the following quotation. 

‘ The plan of London in its prefent ftate will upon infpec- 
tion appear, to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a 
difpofition as can poffibly be couceived for a city of trade and 
commerce fituated on the borders of fo noble a river as the 
Thames ; the wharfs‘and quays on its banks are defpicable and 
inconvenient beyond conception, and it is utterly impoffible that 
a worfe ufe could have been made of fo beneficial as well as 
ornamental a part of this city. But allowing in this cafe that 
private property, the convenience of individuals, and above all 
the perplexing irregularities of the buildings which difgrace its 
borders, were obftacles which are infurmountable, and which 
muft remain without remedy, furely the cafe is widely different 
in refpect to that part of the town about Grofvenor-Square and 
Mary-le-Bone. No fuch difficulties prefented themfelves in 
that quarter, and it is certain if a well regulated plan had been 
confulted, fo noble a fpot might have been made ornamental 
at leaft, and inftead of heaping abfurdity upon abfurdity have 
produced elegance and convenience in the room of reproach 
and contempt. Why fo wretched an ufe has been made of fo 
valuable and defirable an opportunity of difplaying tafte and 
elegance in this part of the town is a queftion that very proba- 
bly would puzzie the builders themfelves to anf{wer. 

‘The true reafon then is, that this profufion of deformity has 
been obtruded upon the publick folely for want of a general 
well ‘regulated limited plan, the execution of which fhould 
have been: enforced by commiffioners appointed by authority, 
men of found judgment, tafte and aétivity; had that happily 
been the cafe, all-the glaring abfurdities which are perpetually 
ftaring in ‘the faces, and infulting the underftandings of perfons 
of fenfe and tafte, would never have had. exiftence. ' But pri- 
vate property and pitiful mean undertakings, fuited to the 
capacities of the projectors, have taken place of that regularity 
and elegance which a-general plan would have produced, and 
nothing feems to have been confidered but the intereft of a 
few taftelefs builders,.who have,entered into a combination 
with no other views than. fleecing the publick, and of extend- 
ing and diftorting the town till they have rendered it come 


pleatly 
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pleatly ridiculous. But even in point of intereft , thefe very 
builders are deceiving themfelves, for wherever any one¢,or, more.. 
of them have, contrived a narrow, ftreet, lane,, or alley, though . 
the houfes may let well for the prefent, yet they may be aflured . 
that.as the rage for building increaies, wheneyer a more pas... 
cious avenue is built, thofe ‘ll contrived things will be deferte 
ed, and the inhabitants flock, to places where they. can breathe 

fre:ly and better enjoy the convepiencies of life. ! 

* If it has with any degree of truth been faid that the plan. . 
of the city, as it now ftands, is inconvenient, inelegant, and 
without the leaft pretenfion to magnificence or grandeur, it, 
may with equal truth and propriety be. faid, that. by far the 
greateft part of the additional buildings which have been erected 
within thefe laft twenty years, in the places before-mentioned, , 
are not a jot behind hand with the city in point of deformity, , , 
with this additional aggravation, that the builders had it in, | 
their power to have made the city appear infinitely more def- 
picable than it does, by oppofing order and clegange to, Cons’, 
fufion and abfurdity.’ 

After this, our author reviews the public buildings, and their, 
difpofitions, in a manner which proves at once_ his good tafte, 
and found judgment ; and confirms our opinion, that the adi- 
litial power is wanting. However, it muft {till be confefled, that, 
though works of public magnificence and elegance are very de- 
fir able, yet the want of them is a far lefs evil than the fimalleft 
encroachment upon private property even by parliament itfelf, 
Gentlemen who are practically converfant in forming new ftreets, 
yoult be fenfible of the vaft difficulties which attend them, ‘When,, . 
a perfon refufes to accept of a proffered equivalent for his pro- 
perty, the parliament has never been known to deprive him of ‘i 
the benefit of a jury, which was the cafe of all the, new erec-. 
tions in the.city of Weftminfter. But even this method, though 
feemingly fair and equitable, was often attended with the moft 
fhocking hardfhips, becaufe a jury could judge, only .of the 
value of the ereétion which was to be pulled down,. or the ground. 
that was to be altered, without making,any, or, at leaft, a proper 
allowance for what was. far, move valuable to the. pofiefior, the. 
conveniency. of his fituation, the lofs of his trades, and many. 
other difagreeable circumftances. that attend his removal into, 
what we may call, a new world. In this fingle con deration,, we, 
apprehend, lies the great. objeGtion.to the. improvements, out. 
author has propofed ; for we readily agree with) him, ‘ that. a 
good regular plan is lefs expenfive , than.a bad irregular. one,’ 
‘Thefe are confiderations which will for ever clafh, with the;pro-., 
pofed improvements ; and_ artifts are, tog, apt to. draw coms 
parifons between thofe ere&ed in countries and cit.cs where pri- 
vate 
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vate property gives way to public v7 rh and a nation where, 
like our own, it is the corner-ftone of government. It is by this 
pony! that the’ fubjeéts of England are at prefent enabled to 

into execution the great plans propofed by this author, in 
difdain of the ‘fplendid flavery of Rome and Paris, arid other 
feats of arbitrary power. © 

Having faid thus'much, We cannot help wifhing that a greater 

attention had been paid to that fyftem of elegance, magnifi- 
cetice, and conveniency, recommended by Mr. Gwynn in fitua- 
tions where private property ‘could not be injured. Something 
of that kind, we have been informed, was planned out- in the 
buildings towards the north-weft of Weftminiter ; and it cannot 
be denied, that it has had an advantageous effe& in feveral 
ftreets ; while in others, it has been defeated by overgrown for- 
tunes, 2 wretched tafte, and, what is more common than all, 
a capricious il-nature, obftinacy, and avarice, 

In Mr. Gwynn’s obfervations on the ftate of arts and artifts 
in Great Britain, he fays, that painting, after queen Elizabeth’s 
time, grew more faint, or rather was totally extinguifhéd in the 
reign of James}, Some readers may, perhaps, ‘think this is 
fearcely doing juftice to thet prince, who patronized Rubens, 
to whom Vandyke owed fo much. Ought not our author 
to have mentioned the ear! of Arundel, who Aourifhed in the 
fame reign, who was the Englifh Lorenzo de Medicis, and the 
greateft patron of the arts, particularly painting, in his age ? 
Mr. Gwynn next traces the ftate of arts in Great Britain down 
to the year 1765, when the Society of Artifts received their char- 
ter. Many found divines, and men of very moderate prin- 
ciples, both im church and ftate, may perhaps object to the 
warm encomivms © this gentleman has beftowed fo liberally 

upon painting hiftorical fubje&s in proteftant churches. Could 
rot the hiftories of Rome and Athens have furnifhed him with 
porticos arid publie places ereéted by authority for the difplay of 
painting and fculpture ; would not the indifcriminate introduction 
of thein init our places of worthip be too dangerous a ftumbling- 
block to matty well difpofed minds? But, to come nearer to our 
author's purpofe. * If (fays he) this miferable mean-fpirited pre- 


jadice was once overcome, England might in time, inits churches 


atri “painters; vie even with Rome itfelf”? ‘Though*we enter- 
tain as high “an opinion as Mr. Gwynn of fome hiftorical pro- 
dndions by Engtith painters, yet they are fo few, that we are 
afraid ‘the tivdl{Mip he mentions of England with Italy could not 


take place, at leaft, in our time. 


‘From painting our author proceeds to ‘culpture, wheie we 
meet with the following curious yok ticulars. 


The 
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* The figure of king John on his tomb, in the cathedral of 
Worcefter, is the oldeft work of ftatuary that we can depend 
upon, and probably is the work of Peter Cavalini. . 

« Henry II. was the firft reyal patron of the arts.in England, 
he employed the above-mentioned Peter.Cavalinij, a Romen 
feulptor, recommended to him by Ware. the abbot of Weftmin- 
fier ; this artift executed, at the king’s charge, the tomb yof 
Edward the Confeflor, a moft, capentie work ; andafter Henry’s 
deceafe, that monarch’s monument in the fame ftile,, upon which 
lies the firft brazen figure made in this country. , ‘The fout 1e- 
maining ftatues on the north fide, next the weft end of the 
abbey, are probably the works of this artift, 

‘ There is-a great chafin in the hiftory of fculpture, between 
this reign and that of Edward the Fourth, ‘The ¢ontinudd 
itruggles between the clergy, the pope,.the barons, and the 
kings, and the civil wars of the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
were inauipicious to the polite and liberal arts; and nothing 
more is recorded of {culpture im this reign, than that a 
ficent altar-piece was ereéted at Briftol, by Cummings a fculp- 
tor, reprefenting the refurref&tion of Chrift. 

‘ The great expence of a monument ereéted for the Earl of 
Warwick, is. dated. between Henry the Sixth, and the king 
above-mentioned. Tiil the feign of Henry the Eighth, we have 
no accounts of any work of confequence in this art; the exe- 
cution of his father’s tomb demanded affiftance: from thofe 
countries where the feidntes were inva morte flourithing fate} 
Torregiano, a Florentine fculptor, who had. refided here fome 
years, was difpatched to the place of his nativity, to engage 
fome eminent artifts to his affiftance. Cellini and, others ; ac- 
companied him, and they executed that great work, and feve- 
ral other monuments in this kingdom, with reputation ; 5 
Torregiango was a man of genius, and was extremely jealous 
of the fame.of Michael Aagelo, with whom: me was contem- 
porary. 

‘ Cardinal Wolfey, beginning to execute his own monument 
in his life-time at Windfor, .invired Benedetto, a, Florentine, 
into this country, whom he gratified yery,;nobly. and liberally, ; 
upon the cardinal’s difgrace, the king feized the unfinithed 
work, and employing the fame artift to, compleat it, intended 
to be buried in that place ;, but numberlefs. accidents. interven- 
ing prevented his defign, and his fucceffors, negletting it, it, re- 
mains a ruin to this day, and is at prefenta amen for 
mafons at the caftle. 

‘ In the reign of queen Elizabeth, nothing more is recorded 
than the monument of the Earl of Suffex, erected. in Suffolk, 
which is {till extant, (and was the work of Stephens, who was 
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‘alfo a painter and a medalift ;)) Dr. Caius’s tomb at Cambridge, 
: ' fome others of lefs:note, ‘the queen’s own monument; which 
| is very magnificently executed in the ftile of that age, and that 
of iMary queen of ‘Scotland ; the two laft were | ms up at the 
: nae of James the Firft. 7 
:# Sculpture made a furprifing effort in the reign of. hing James, 
| oun the-perfon of Nicholas Stone, he.was in great: efteem, and 
| ‘his’ works very ‘numerous :-fomeftatues in’ the Royal Ex- 
achange, Spencer’s, and other tombs in Weftmiufter-Abbey, 
.and monuments for almoft all the great families in England, 
ware proofs of the abilities and’ alfo of the: ‘encouragement be- 
| ftowed on this artift. 
. © Some fculptors of eminence flourithed i in the sebpinof Charles 
: ithe Pirtt; (that great admirer of the arts) ‘among whom the 
moft »efteemed was Le Soeur, difciple ofi-fohm de Boulogne ; 
; the brafs ftatue of the earl of Pembroke at Oxford; and the 
vequeftrian figure at Charing-Crofs, are fufficient opege of his 
-& vextenfive genius and mafterly execution. | 
! ‘ The protectorfhip of Cromwell was’ no favidepabin are Sor 
, the arts, fanaticifm beheld them as the vehicles of idolatry, and 
therefore deftroyed thofe few precious’ memorials, which the 
~enthufiaftic zeal of the reformers had-fuffered to remain... Sta- 
tuary was an abfolute breach of the divine ordinances to fec- 
.taries whofe underftandings were confined, whofe. ideas. were 
gloomy, and whofe proceedings were illiberal; no'wonder then 
that) the -fciences »were: almoft annihilated .under/fuch a perfe- 
emntow 
‘ The reftoration of Charles the Second'prefaged a shappy re- 
‘wet to the former period, The king had learned to draw, 
shad fome knowledge of mechanics,'-and was fond of  fhip- 
‘building ;:-his courtiers too profeffed the learned fciences, as 
owell as the liberal arts, and the fpirit of encouragement feemed 
daily increafing. » Under fuch advantages fculpture fhone with 
unexpected luftre, Cibber appeared without a rival, in that ex- 
cellent bas-relief.on the monumental column, and the two fi- 
gures, which deferibe the different efie&ts of madnefs on the 
‘gate at. Bedlam: and Gibbons, the admired Gibbons! the 
touches of :whofe chifel are inconceivably delicate, arofe the 
( wonder of an‘admiring people ; ‘his produdiions of the vege- 
table andanimal creation are above defcription. . St. Paul’s, 
/Windfor;. Petworth,-Chatfworth, and the whole united king- 
dem, confpire to make his charaSter equal.to any age or coun- 
try, and the ftatue of James the Second in Privy-Garden, may 
rank with the produtions of the Roman {chool. 
‘ The reign of James the Second produced one ftatuary, called 


( 
f Quelho; whofe works the only piece which can with certainty 
| be 
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be afcribed to him, is.the monument of Mr. Thynne, at Weft- 
miniter-Abbey. The crying: boy. in this, ane eae much 
admired, rit tao 

‘ In the, reign.of Line, William Jobn Bushnell, Hearidieliche 
had travelled to Italy, and executed ;a magnificent monument 
at Venice’: his. works on his. return: to England; were:Charles 
the Firft: and Second,.om, the, front, of the Royal-Exchange, 
and. the dtatues,.on.'Temple-Bar,, Cowley’s;monamentat Welt- 
minfter, and;others in different; counties, whiclsare alh marks 
of his great proficiency,in this art ; .he/was\an-humourift imhis 
difpofition, , for having agreed to furnith,,the remaining dtatues 
in the Exchange, he was digetoed with Pe employers and) ne- 
ver compleated, them. ! ‘ 

‘ Francis Bird lived in the reign a quean pastes he haddiu- 
died, his profeffion in, Flanders, and. Rome, he worked/under 
Gibbons .,and: Cibber,. and.,notwithitanding fuch: advantages, 
the monuments.at Wefiminfter, that bear. his name, and)\the 
figures at St. Paul’s, are.a melancholy inftance,,ef the truthof 
a French uthor’s remark ;“* A, legard, de Ja, feulpture,” fays 
he, *.Je,marbre.gemit pour ainfi dire fous de cifeaux anfi: peu 
habiles, que ceux qui ont..excecute le group de le Reinne Anne, 
placé devant J’Eglife .de St.Paul, é& le tombeanx de l’Abbaye 
de Weftminfter.” Yet Bufby’s monument; has merity and:we 
owe him fome regard for. bringing to. mente one of a: 
{culptors-of..this age.’ ; 

Mr. Gwynn jis no great friend. to the psefens fate of atchiset- 
ture in. England, as practifed by underlings, and workmen of 
almoft ,eyery denomination. , He: gives\us a dedn@ion lof the 
progrefs of,,the art, but.from fuch lame-miaterialsy: throughithe 
carelefinefs of former times, that he acknewledges-his ignorance 
of the names of. the artifts.who in the time ‘of, Edwand the, Phird 
defigned York minfter and the cathedral. at Bly. | sOur author 
exprefles a. becoming concern, for, the memoryof Inigo Joues ; 
he ought, however, to have obferved, that he was broughtover 
from Denmark to Great Britain by James the, Firlt, whe patro- 
nized, ayd: employed him, though perhaps, not with vequal ad- 
vantages as he enjoyed under his fon aad fucceflor (Charles:the 
firft... Mr.,Gwynn.is equally juft.to the geputation of Sic Chrif- 
topher. Wen,‘ who. (he. fays). was unqueftionably ithe: .greateft 
geometrical and. mathematical architedt that. even uexited:3’ sand 
whom he, confiders,.as amore, inventive,:thoughi lefs:ielegant 
archite&..than: Inigo Jones. . We are fomy ourndimits will not 
permit.us to tranfcribe this ingenious gentleman’s judicious ob- 


fervations, on..St. Paul’sochurch,) ‘ whichs (he fays) is the’ sprin- 
cipal work of Sir Chriftopher, and undoubtedly the only work 
of the fame’ ‘magnitude that ever was compleatad ‘by-one’ man.’ 


Our 
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Our author prefers it in fome refpects to St. Peter’s at Rome ; 
but we.muft refer our readers to his performance for farther 
criticilms on thofe two celebrated edifices. After mentioning 
‘Talman, who built Chatfworth houfe,-and other architeéts who 
lived in king William’s time, he proceeds to Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who (he fays) as an architeét was a romantic caftle builder : 
.* Yet, continues he, it cannot be denied, that his ideas were 
great and noble, and he perfedly underftood that fubordination 
of »parts fo-very neceffary in the cohftru@ion of great build- 


dings, though, at the fame time, he was entirely deficient in 


point of elegance» and decortm j"an evident proof of which 
he has given in the palace of Blenheim, which on account of 
this very fubordination, its quantity and variety of parts never 
fails to ftrike ‘us withthe idéa of @ grander and magnificence 
warely to be found in any other buildihg, notwithftanding: which 
this very ftruure has, from the deficiencies before-mentioned, 
undergone the moft fevere cenfure, and been univerfally con- 
demned, becaufe it is not in the common ftile'of ueiiding 
and perhaps becaufe it was built by Sir John’ Vanbrugh.’ 

After both praifing and criticifing Mr: Gibbs as’ an architedt, 
our author pays a juft tribute to the-memory of the late earl 
of Burlington ; ‘ who, fays he, was not only'the Méeenas of 
architecture, but was himfelf a\great architeét she ‘not only 


- proteéted and encouraged the moft ingenious meth Of this pro- 


feffion, but condefcended to put in practice tite ‘great’ tafte and 
Knowledge he poffefled in fo eminent a: 

Jn treating of Engraving *, Mr. Gwynn very juftly dbferves, 
that Mr. W.- has ‘ omitted to do that juftite to’ féveral Eng- 


‘Mith artifts in this branch which’ they deferve, and which he 


certainly would have done had it not been owing to want of 
better information:’ Our author agrees with us 4 as to the 
great merits Du Guernier, to whom Mr. W. ‘has’ not done 
juttice ; and our readers will be highly entertained with the 
remaining part of this divifion of his performance, though 
our limits will not admit of farther quotations.© ~°* ' 

Mr. Gwynn next proceeds to an explanation of four elegant 
es with which he has enriched his work; and mi which he 
delineated the fevera] alterations and improvements he pro- 

pofes. The vaft variety he introduces renders it imprafticable 
for us to defcribe the particulars ; nor-do we think that twenty 
millions fterling, even under an arbitrary government, would 
be fufficient to complete his plans.- it muft, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that he difcovers great ‘abilities in his profeffion, 
that his ideas are noble, his defigns fall of invention, and his 





* See Crit. Rey, Vol, xvii. p. 122, & feq. + Ibid. p. 127. 
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obfervations juft, though:bold. To conclude we heartily with 
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iil. 4 shasidek°2 * the literal Doftrine of Original Siacer} @ Vin. 

dication of ‘God's 4 permitting . the Fall of Adainj | and the fybfequent 
| Corruption Of o% our buman Nature, Leading toa brief View and 

Defence of the grand Scheme of Redemption, placed vin sé. news 

Light ; ; and built on @ rational Expofiticn of ibe printipal Para- 
Bhs, ‘and many other important Paffages of Seriptiire) that have 
been hit fee oo8 wh mifunderfiood. Occafioned, at finft, Bp Yime of 
* Dr'™M ddleton’s Writings. By James Bate, mM. Ay RiBor of 
Pate Bw. Pr. 74. Dodiley. ? 


HIS mori is an enlargement of a {mall tra&; ‘intel was 

_oscafioned, by. fome .of Dr. Middleton’s- writings, and 
publithed in.the.yeariry752, under the title of, Ak Bay towards 
a Rationale ofthe literal Do@rine of Original Sin. * author 
alledges, with what equity. we leave the reader'to judge, that 
few, ;vajters jhave lately appeared, who havé been more willing 
to do juftice. to. any objedtion againft: Chriftianity than Dr. Mid- 
dleton, ,. Yee+here,. he thinks, his obje@tions are not ‘ put itrong 
enough ;’ and.therefore, tolend the adverfary a friendly lift 
upon this usgent.cccafion, he endeavours to do ample ju He 
fuch objedtions. as. either have been, ‘or, as” * far ‘ag’ 
niay.yet.be ftarted againit the reafonablenels of the sa 
ture doétrine of the fall of Adam,-and ‘the fab quent co 
tion of the human race ; after-which he proceeds to give, 
he thinks may. be called, an abfolute rationale of this ie 
able. difpenfation. 

In theexecution of his. defign he does not attenipt’ to explain 
all the circumftances of the Fall, as they are rage, aie 
but refers his.readers to .a-fermen apon that fi 
bifhop Kiang, which, he tells. us; tea whot-hteth fom 7 
rational.comment, on. every branch. of this important tictiton, 
and | gpnfines himéfelf to what he calls the’ ‘grand’ difficulty of 
all, wiz. £‘, Why thouldsGod:fuiierdo: great’ an @vil” as the fall 
of. Adam, and. the;.fabfequent corruption ofvour ature,” When 
he could.have eafily preventedit 2% 29! vn 
_ dnorder te, bring this enquiry 20 fatty he ei 
yours to fhews firft, that.the. Rall was notan/évent tn ly 
eccafioned-by-theartifice of the Devit, but forefeen and prede- 
termined in the councils of heaven; and fecondly, that it is agree- 

VoL. XXII. O@eber, 1766. S able 
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able to the wifdom, poodnefs, and -juftice of the Supreme Be- 
ing, to permit the exiitence of evil agents. 

ae acenels: he applies to the cafe: of the fallen’ angels, 

nd endeavours \towvindicate the :Seripture account of: their 
ra revolt, and incurable madnefs, by evincing the natural 
effects of pride, and the influence of moral habits.. 

He. \then proceeds to confider the nature of that  ftate into 
which mankind, at the inftigation of the devil,’ were permitted 
to,fall,. And this, he thinks, appears. to bes ndthing more 
than fuch a probationary ftate, as muft be of the ‘utmoft ufe 
to creatures of our rank in the feale of beings. 

The true nature of rational happinefs is) the fubje& of. his 
next enquiry. And here, he tells us, that. the: neceflary:foun- 
dation of happinefs is an abfolute freedom of awill. 

He comes now to the principal point ‘in view, which isto 
prove, that God's permitting the, fall of Adam, and the fub- 
fequent depravity and corruption of the human race, was fo 
far from being an act of cruelty, weaknefs, or: injuftice, that 
it was a glorious inftance of God’s wifdom ‘and goodnefs, and. 
an-event wiiely calculated to promote, inhance; and: immorta- 
‘lize, the true.and ultimate happinefs of our nature. 

As we muft to all eternity be liable to fail in confequence of 
ur freedom, no method, he thinks, could have been: conceived 
more wifely adapted to prevent our falling hereafter, than our 
having had here, in this mortal ftate, a /pecimen and foretafte of 
the miierable, but fure and certaim confequences of fin and 
dijobedience.. He is of opinion,: that it is impoffible, if not 
for all creatures in general, yet for all creatures. of our rank, 
‘either rightly to eftimate the malignity of any evil without an 
experimental fenfe and feeling of it ; or to gain a juft notion 
of the real. value of any ¢ sood we poftels; till we have either 
known -the want of it, or had a°tafte of the oppofite evil. 

‘ All the advantages, fays he, to be reaped from an experi- 
vental comparifon of good and evil, pleafure and’ pain, 
conlonmity to God’s will, and rebellion againftit, had been en- 
tively \lolk, to, us hereafter, -if-God’s permiffion ot the fall of 
Adam, and the fubfequent corruption of our ‘human nature, 


-had not thrown. us into our prefent flate of probation: ~With- 
outit our minds had been a mete charte blanche «hereafter 


diveited of all real dvead-and juft abhorrence: of evil, ‘having 
never felt it. (Good we might have tatted, or-rather have been 
furrounded with; but we could never have thoraughly enjoyed it, 


-for want of having. a right notion of its value; either from a tafte 


of the oppofite‘evil, or froma temporary privatior of the good 
atieli.’—in.a word, * had we gone out of the world; in fuch a 
ftate as we miwt have been in, without the fall of Adam, and 
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its natural confequence—the introduétiomof a'probationary ftate > 
we had been as unexperienced; igriorant, raw, and infipidpnimalss 
as any in it.’ We had. been ignorant \of ‘the high ‘and ‘noble 
qualities, gifts, and endowments of our own’ fouls; "which had 
lain hid, dike ore in an untried mine'—ftrangers’to moft of 
the principal attributes of God);and of'courfe, liable hereafter 
to furrender up ‘our innocence’ (without remedy); tothe: firft 
temptation perhaps, that had» befallen ous, either: from within 
or from without. And even had we ftood fir, »we could'ne- 
ver have been (naturally): fo fit and proper fabjeAs of thole 
high degrees of refined happinefs in heaven, as we! 'tiow -are 


_accordingto the prefent fcheme of Providence... On alb which‘ 


accounts, it may be fafely concluded, that the fall of ‘Adam, 
was, in effe&, the rife and exaltation ef his pofteritys, and 
has. introduced into'the world infinitely: more good than evil ; 

however irkfome the concomitant evils may be to us at’ prefent. 
For though the evils which we now feel, may fometimes make 
us withy perhaps, that things had been otherwife conftituted 
than they are ; juit as a fick man may wifh his phyfic: had been 
a little more::palatable ; .yet,. upon a calm review of the whole, 
we fhall fee:reafon enough to conclude—that in the great and 

eneral plam of Providence, THAT WHICH 18, Is BEST.” 

lf, however, our prefent ftate of probation anfwers thefe wile 
and good purpofes, it may be afked, why were-we not’created 
into tat fixft? 

Our author replies, that the method propofed in this objec- 
tion would have been making God, not fo much the bare ‘per- 
mitter, as the author of fin; that it would have prevented us . 
from being apprized of the malice and fubtilty of our fpiritual 
foe ; that it would have diminifhed the merit of our Saviour’s 
fufferings, and the motives of gratitude for out’ redemption ; 
and that it woul have been impoffible to cure our depravity, 
if it had. been originally implanted in the foul by the author of 
our, being. | 

It is farther objected, that the natural evils, which are 
fuppofed to be the confequences'of the Fall, evidently refult from 


.a prior difpofition of things. 


Mr. Bate anfwers: The Creator, cleatly forefeeisis all that 


was: to: happen; did, no doubt, originally adaptthe new: formed 
-earth to all that:he forefaw would happen. 


Elevgoes on, :and.removes’ feveral other objetions againft the 


fcheme: he propofes ; and one-in particular, founded’ on foe 


of our Saviour’s parables, which feems tobe ‘contrary 'to'what - 
he has advanced eoncerning the force of moral habits’; for in 
the parable of the /abourers, and that of the prodalj no regard 
lecms to be paid to any thing but their fxa/ repentance. 
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_ It is generally fuppofed, ‘that the main'drift of the parables 
is to incil¢ate morality ora ‘holy life; but our author main- 
tains, that in moft inftancés this is a preat miftake. ‘The two 
parables aboveinentibned have, he fays, gitite atiother fenfe ; 
‘they are hot moral difcourfes,” but prophecies, which foretel the 
different reception ‘of the gofpel among Jews and Gentiles. In 
the parable-of the prodigal, the elder brother, according: to’ his 
interpretation, denotes the Jew; the younger, the Gentile. ‘The 
portion of goéds, ‘allotted to the younger, is, ‘that fare of divine 
knowledge’ which the Gentife had received by tradition’; the 
Samine is awant of God's word 5 the food of frvine “is idolatry ; : 
‘and the kind teception which the prodigal met with at his father’s 
houfe, fignifies the admitlion of the Gentite world ‘into the 
church of Chrift. 

The aathor proceeds to explain feveral others, which, he 
fays, have been wretchedly mifinterpreted, ‘matigled, and per- 
verted from their original feope and intention: 

The patable of the rich man aud the berger, is generally taken 
for a moral difcourfe againft luxury and intemperance. « * To be 
fure, fays Mr. Bate, intemperance is a very ‘bad thing, and we 
learn as much from fundry texts of Scripture.’ But Pll venture 
to fay, that we learn it from no part of this parable. For, it 
no where appears from the parable itif, whatever it may 
from the vulgar interpretation of it,—either that the rich man 
was damned, only for eat:ng his viétuals in a cleanly manner, 
and for keepi jing a plentifol table: (a fentence he had much 
betfer deferved, if he had not done fo)-nor does it appear fromm 
thence, that the beggar was carried to heaven, only for being 
loufy and feabby. “A fituation which is ufwally fitter to intitle 
aman to the tender embraces of a cat-of-nine-tails, than to 
a place i in Abraham’s bofom.' No. All we read in the Para- 
“ble, is; that the one went into a ftate of mifery, but we are 
not TOLD WHY ; Thor are we told wur‘the other went into a 
fiate of happinefs, but only that he did fo. Alas, both the 
‘merits of the one, and the demerits of the other; were of quite 
another nature than is generally fuppofed: and if we would 
fully.comprehend the true and only fcope of the parable, we 
‘muit proceed upon the foregoing plan.’ : 

‘We will fuppofe, then, the rich man who fared fo fumptuonfly, to 
be the Jew; {fo amply enriched with the heavenly tréafiire of di- 
‘vine revelation. The poor beggar, who lay at bis gate, in fo miferable 
a plight, was the poor Gentile ; now reduced to the laft degree of 
‘want, in regard to religious Kiowledge. The crims which fell from 
the rich ane, table, and which the beggar was ‘fo deffrous of picking 
up, were fuch fragments of patriarchal and Jewifh tradition, as 
their travelling philofophers were able to pick up, with their 
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utmoft care and diligence. .. And. fea) peel, ‘Lal ne 
the dogs that licked the fores. of heathenifm, deavou 
fupply the want of, divine revelation, by as fchemes re a - 
pothefes concerning the.nature of the at and. the, ‘igation 
of moral duties, as (due. allowance, made, for “thee | ignoranice 
and human frailties) did no, {mall honour to buma alee 
and yet thereby plainly thewed, how little a way unafli oe 
fon could go,..without fome fupernatiral help: as of f, tbe 
wifeft of them, frankly confefled,. About one and. thd fame 
‘time,..she beggar dies, and is carried by the angels, 1. e. hea 
fpiritual meflengers to mankind) inzo Abrakam’s bofim s that i ‘is, 
——he is engrafted into the church of God. . And ‘he rich man 
ale dies and is buried, He dies what, we call a political death, 
His difpenfation ceafes. He is rejeted from. being any longer 
the peculiar. Son of God. The people whom he parabolicaily 
reprefents, ‘are miferably. deftroyed by the Romans, and the 
wretched remains, of them driven into exile over the face of the 
earth :- mere vagabonds, with a kind of a mark fet upon them, 
like Cain, their,prototype, for a like crime; and which mark 
may perhaps, be—their adherence to the law. Whereby it 
comes amazingly to pafs, that thefe people, though difperfed, 
yet {till dwell alone and feparate ;, mot berag reckoned among the 
nations, as Balaam foretold, The rich.man being reduced to 
this ftate of mifery, complains bitterly of his hard fate ; but is 
told by Abraham, that he flipped _his opportunity, while La- 
zarus "aid hold on his, and now receives the comfort of it. 
The Jew complains of the want of more evidence, to convince 
his countrymen, the five brethren; and would fain. have Laza- 
rus fent from the dead to convert them. But Abrah: m tells 
him, that if their own Scriptures cannot convince them of their er- 
vor, neither auould they be perfuaded though one role from the dead. 
And exaétly fo.it proved in the eyent. _ For, this parable was 
delivered towards the end of the third year of our Lord’s mi- 
niftry ; and in the fourth, or following, year of it, the words 
put into the mouth of Abraham, as the conclufion of thé pa- 
rable, are moft literally verified, by our Lord’s raifing, another 
Lazarus from the dead. And we may prefuine, t that ithe beg- 
gar had the fictitious name of Lazarus given him in the para- 
ble,.not without fome reafon : fince, the fuppoted sh of the 
rich man, was fully anfwered, by our Lord’s raifing another, 
and a real Lazarus, fromthe dead. But.what was the confe- 
quence? Did this notorious miracle convince the rich | man’s 
brethren? .No,, truly... His vifit to.them’ from the dead, was 
fo far from convincing them, that they actually confulted together, 
that they might put Lazarus alfa 10. death ; Peas that by reafon of 
S 3 ‘bim, 
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bim, many of the Jews avent arvay, and believed on Fefus*. So 
much for the true fenfe of this parable. But I have not done 
yet... For, . 

’Tis further. remarkable, that the three verfes in the xvith 
of St. Luke [the 16th, 17th, and 18th] which conne& this 
parable. with the foregoing one of the unjuft fteward, are a 
kind of a key to the whole, and a ftrong confirmation of the 
foregoing interpretation. Ver. 16. The law and ‘the prophets 
were until Fobn: Lays our Lord. ‘That is, the Mofaic oecono- 
my ended, and the Chriftian difpenfation commenced, at the 
time when our Lord was inaugurated into his minifterial office, 
by St. John Baptift. For fnce shat time, or from that time for-— 
wards, she kingdom of God, or Chriftianity, is preached; a dif 
penfation i, which every man (or men of every hation) 
preffeth into it, by a ready fubmiffion and converfion : Chrifti-’ 
anity not, being. confined like the Jewifh difpenfation to one 
peculiar people only. Veri7. And it is eafer for heaven and 
earth to pafs, than one tittle of the law to fail. As much as to 
fay, that God’s final end and aim, in giving the law, was to 
make it wholly fub/ervient to this laft difpenfation of his wil 
to mankind, And that therefore the law ‘was not fo properly 
abrogated, as fulfilled in the Chriftian ‘cheme. Then follows 
ver, 48, a text which has been fo miferably murdered and mi 





* © As I have here confined the fenfe of the parable wholly to 
the ftate of the Jew and Gentile, here in this life, I am fenfible 
that this interpretation muft give offence to many; fince moft 
undoubtedly, the machinery of the parable is vifibly adapted'to 
vulgar apprehenfions concerning the future ftate. But then, 
this is,.at bottom, no more than a prejudie ‘e received in our 
infant days; when we ufed to admire t!.e pretty pi&ures of 
Abraham and Lazarus, fitting together, perched upon the top 
of aclonds, with the rich man !prawling in a great fire below, 
For in, reality, according to the rules of parable language, the 
being.catried into Abraham’s bofom, is no'more than the be- 
ing, engraited into the true church, according to the plain 
and ,obyious, fenfe of Matthew iii. 9. And accordingly the 
parable.no where fays, that Lazarus was carried into heaven, 
—but into, Abraham’s bofom, as before. interpreted Nay, 
had the, parable exprefsly faid he was carried into heaven’ ‘fit- 
tle would have been gained ; fince the profeffion of Chriftian- 
ity. here upon. earth, is. cailed in Scripture—vhe kingdom of bea- 
ain; as being the commencement of that ftate of ‘happinefs, 

which though it begins here, will not be compleated till here- 
after; or rather wili never be compleated at all, but be grow- 
ing and increafing to ail eternity.’ 
interpreted 
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interpreted. by all our commentators 3 Ww 0. ng e sti who 


Spake as mewer man Jpake, to ‘fy “Out cs ee) af "ase 
impertinent digreffion coneMehthg leery? <p ta iy 
juft nothing ar all to do, with gither, what am oF Hi 
follows. after. But, ’twas eng tigh® for: bf impacii 
tators, that there. they faw eke? is ‘adultery whatever 
came of the thing | itfelf. The. words are, i ePrip i shana 
away bis wife, and marrtetb another, cy Herb aduliery a go deu ba ‘ 
Soever marrieth her that is put. away’ rom ber by bind ocnthtt et | 
adultery. A very tittle aid, borrowed from pro hefie lang ge; ne 
will. thew this, text to be a aore conneeion’ of ar Lord's atgut™ 
ment. For that man is guilty of: adultery, iia’ {piritaat fenie, : 
who puts away | the true religion (his roletual fj poufe)' to’ inary” 
another, or to wed himfelf to a falfe religiofi. ' “Hence come 
the, expreflions fo frequent i in the Old Teftament}“of going a. 
wphori ing after tdols,—-afier mens own inventions,—of Committing ‘for- 
nication with ‘dale, &e. &c. And this was precifély the tafe of 
thofe to whom’ our Saviour was then dire@ing his diftourfe. - 
For though thofe Jews were not, indeed, guilty of idolatry 
like their anceftors,- they ftill lived in a ftate of fpititual ddul- 
tery, by remaining pertinacioufly wedded to tlie law of Mofés, 
from which.they had been legally divorced, ever fince thé Bap- 
tift had inaugurated our Lord into his minifterial offieé 3° #- 
conded by that awful voice from heaven,—This i’ my beloved 
Son,, hear ye him: Though the Jews thought they knew better, 
and would hear no body but Mofes. Hence it is, that our Sa- 
viour cal!s thofe Jews—a wicked and adulterous generation” For - 
whoever. is acquainted with the ftaté of ‘the neighbouring na- 
tions in thofe days, will fee no extraordinary teafon, “why the 
Jews fhould be fo particularly fingled’ put, for ‘literal ‘adultery, 
more than their heathen neigtibours, No. Their® crime, no 
doubt, was that of f{piritwal adultery.’ beh 
Having thus explained the three verfes which’ Conitie® the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, with ' that’ of he Un nj tof 
Steward, the author. proceeds to interprét the Latter “upon the 
fame principles... The w#juff feward, he’ fays, figtiifie® the 
Jew ; his,lord’s debsors are the Gentile nations ;' mammic# ts that 
fhare of divine revelation, which was committed to’ thé Jewith 
fteward,, and upon the abrogatian of the: ‘law, Betaite the mam 
mon of unr ghtroufne/ , or ceafed' to npg a rhitiins Of juf- 
tification; the srve riches denote bik tevélation ; ‘and 
the ever la/fing habitation is the. pret fc Chri “PRE NADU ft 
fieward after his exclufion, is reprefented ‘as! unable ve digs! and 
yet afbamed to beg.—‘ I ftand aftonifhied, fays’ ourauthcl) when 


1 confider how Bis ‘ally thefe two fait” ci ‘antes ard): to" tet day, 
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verified on, that, unhappy and difcarded fteward, the Jew ! There 
is no fuch thing: as,a. Jew farmer, or a Jew beggar, in arty coun- 
try upon;earth,? 

Upon.this.plan Mr, Bate has paraphrafed| the whole parables 
and thus,: he fays,.‘, the fifteenth and fixteenth chapters of St. 
Luke,, appear, to, be one, continued difcourte, uniformly carried 
on, and vifibly aiming at one great:and important peint, well 
worthy, of the divine orator; finee it was no, Jefs than a pro- 
phetic defcription of the intended fcheme, the great and gerie- 
tal fcheme of the redemption of mankind ;.and,a ketch, of 
God’s, manner of dealing with the whole human race; from the 
beginning.to the end of time. . We fee hereino.ropeof fand-; 
—no unconnected, defultory, and fudden: jumping. from, one 
thing to another, like the incoherent rant,and rhapfody, ofia 
Methodift, or a Quaker ;—no tkipping, God knows why, from. 
the young f{pendthrift to the knavith attorney or fteward ;~—and: 
then to, John Baptift;—next (by way. of parenthefis) to adul- 
tery ;—and fo on to gluttony and Joxury. No, We’ll.allow 
that all thefe.are bad enough; and richly deferve to! be: taken 
to tafk, in proper time and place; but. then,; here is neither 
time nor,place for them : for. we find nothing here, :but one; 
fingle and. moft clofely reafoned point ; and the whole of it.fo 
artfully cemented, rivetted, and mortifed into one continued 
difcourfe,,.on, the. moft important of all. concern#; and. fuch. a 
difcourfe, as is truly worthy of him, who /pake as mever man 
Spake.’ ..- 
This interpretation, of the parables is followed by fome ob- 
fervations on the nature of prophetic language, and illuftrated 
by two remarkable paffages, in the book of Judges, in which 
this fagacious | divine, has, difcovered certain myfteries, which an 
ordinary reader would not expect. 

Gideon’s fleece of ‘ wool, was, he fays, the true church, 
which.at,that time, was. the Jewifh or Mofaic. And rain or 
dew is a.noted.and frequent emblem of God’s word, At firft, 
the fleece. which was expofed all night upon the floor, (and: 
which was open to the fky,, according to the ancient and mo- 
dern praétice of the Eaft, who threfh their corn’ /ub dio) This 
fleece, in; the morning, was full of dew, while all the reft-of the 
country round about was dry ; denoting that. the: chofen) land 
alone, .was, at. that time, bleffed with the profeffion of the-true 
religion, while all.the reft of the world were heathens, and de~ 
ftitute of it... Next.night (to. complete the, fimilitude, between 
this miraculous event,,.and the grand fcheme of redemption:;) 
this fleece, at the requeft of Gideon, remained dry ; while all. 


the country round about was, covered with dew. Juft as.the 
Jews 
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Jews are now deprived of the dew of heavenly knowledge, while 
the converted Gentiles are > plentifuily bleffed* witht! And ' 
as Gideon now commenced an infpired prophet, ‘tis ‘poffible 
that the drift of the Mofaic law, and fome ‘general’ outlines‘ of: 
the Chriftian'fcheme, might have been communicated to him, 
to ftrengthen‘his faith’: though Mofes,’ for wife réafons,’ might °’ 
omit to recordvit. | And if fos this’ may accotint for ‘Gideon's’ 
~ defiring’ (for his further: affurance) this — infiracle ‘of og 
fleece of ‘wool.’ : 

In ‘the!*farie ‘mahner ‘out author explains the ory of eid P 
lamps’ contedled in: pitchets, which, by their’ fudden glaré‘at 

midnight, ‘when the pitchers’ were ‘broken, and the’ trumpets‘ 
blown, put the ‘Midianites into a panic, and occafioned’ the 
defeat of their whole army. 

Thefe Midiianites, he fuppofes, are the enitletite or repre- 
fentatives of heathenifm’; the lamps mean the light of the gof- 
pel ; blowing the trumpets is preaching ; and breaking the pitch- 
ers is ftriking off the ‘veil of the Mofac law. ' This, ‘he fays, 
is agreeable to the nature of’ prophetic language. But here we 
are rather inclined’ to’ adinire his invention, than applaud ‘his’ 
judgment ; for inthe fame manner we would engage to make’ 
types and allegories of all the plain hiftorical facts ee er 
the Bibles 

In the next chapter, the author exhibits a general aaa of 
the whole ‘fcheme of redemption, upon’ the fotegoing “plait } 
and obferves, that from the fall of man, down to the prefent — 
time, it ever has. been, and from the prefent time,’ to ‘the’ énd: 
of all time, it ever will be, the fame uniform. end of the Di- 
vine wifdom and goodnefs to draw’ good out of evil, ©" 68! O%* 

Under this ‘head, fpeaking of the divine authority of Moles,’ ? 
the author explodes the fcheme of the greene yd by the caer 
lowing acute and farcaftic arguments”. 

« Had all thefe things, fays he, which are ‘recorded mt fe 
Pentateuch been nothing more than romantic fitions‘and plain’: * 
gafconades, could thofe'Jews who went ovef ‘Jordan’with fothita;®” 
ever have received that book for divine, whiclr contained? filth ~~ 
a pack of ftuff.as they knew, by the “evidévice °of fhicir wit 


fenfes, to be lies? Or'can we fappofe a'wholé nvmerotis Natiéh. >>> 


to be fo befotted, as: to receive a thing for true; Which they’ 

knew to be falfe, and knowingly to tranfinit fich an impofture. 
down to'their pofterity;°and to deceive their own fiefh “and” 
blood fo grofly ? Or can we fuppofe that there was hot’ one ‘fine © 
gle foul among them all, weak enough’ fo betray °ttte plot to” 
pofterity, by fome, blunder‘and inadvertence 3’ nor ‘any one how : 


neft enough to-undeceive pofterity defignedly ? 
4 . Let 
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‘Let us only make this our own cafe, and illuftrate the thing 
by ‘fip)'ofing-a fimilar. tranfaGion: to happen among. ourfelves 
hein Bngland.'-Suppofe Mr. Whitfield were, next. funday, 
to tell his’ audience inthe tabernacle,—that © they were all 
hofiy “notin Begland, but in France: from. out of which 
wicked country he bimfelf- had brought them, about forty years 
ago, ~all\throvgh the fea from Calaig to Dover, by dividing the 
wat:rs of the Britith channel, thep-they might walk over dry- 
fhdd..'“That he maintained all his friends, in: a: miraculous 
manner, during a hungry and thirftyamarclhf, all. the way,from 
Dever: threagh, the; county, of Kent; as. far) as. the foot-.of 
Shdoters bili.) Frem the top of which hill, he did, fairly, and 
in othe Oghe, of them all—ip .a.:moft. vifible.and tremendous 
manacr, receive his divine commiflion,,te vility and, feandalize 
the reguiar clerpy of this land, .and.to talk. nenfeafe at the ta- 
bérnack, And that in their march.from thence. to ,the,.meet- 
ing-houfe in Moorfields [the promised. land,,of _Methodifm] he 
divided: the tiver Thames .,for. their, pailage: and, becaufe he 
taat inthofe days, was chaplain.at.the ower, was a.carnal 
unregenerate wag, that broke jeits..apon him, he therefore 
fhook: down ithe Tower of London about his ears, . only by 
finging a choice new hymn at it, as he ,went.by, towards the 
Minories ” Now, though I well know, that the throat, ofa 
Britifh in.idel is fo fearfully and wonderfully. made, that it can 
either {train at a .gnat, or upon occafion, fwallow a.camel ; 
yet,/\i.can never believe that a fingle foul of them. wiil, think 
etherwife, than thet Mr Whitfeld’s diiciples, upen~ hearing 
fuch a difcourfe as this, would, inftead of adoring him as a 
faint of prime magnitude, and a rcformer of a moit Githily. cor- 
rupted. church,--rather make a collection, at the, tabernacle 
door, for his more cleanly and decen: fupport ia a ma--houle, 
And yet, thefe fame unbelievers, who fuppofe Mofes to have 
been an impoftor, »muit believe this, and fifty times as, much 
more, to, have fucceeded weil with,.Mofes; and to have been 
fwallowed down, iby the whole Jewish nation, without the Jeaft 
boggle-on-contradiion., But what will an, infidel ae believe, 
razher than give up a pont ?’ 

In.the remaining part.of this, work, the author corroborates 
his hypothefis by feveral paflages of Scripture, particularly the 
rath chapter of St. Paul’s epiitle tothe Romans ;-and. concludes 
the whole with feme general scfleiens, 
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IV. The panda Dorines of Revelation, nalasinns inpiacalas Sacrifices, 
Redemption by Chrift, Fasth in hint, the Treatment of different mo- 
ral Charaéters by the Derty under the feveral Difpenfations; of re ~ 
vealed Religion, &0: exhibited as they are, taught. in. Holy Scrip 
ture; and the Rationale of them illufirated ; In Fuo Effays.,, Ta. 
avbich are fubjiined tavo Dy ffertations, viz, t. On. the Office of, 
Jefus Chrift, as: Mediator and Surety of tbe New,Covenant,., 25 
On the: Perfon of jefus\ Chrilt,, By janace Richie, M. Bor 
Tn Two Mals.: 410. Cadelly 


ETE Yearned and ‘laborious authoe of this’ pros}? in “ns 

firft Effay, endeavours to thew, that‘the rectitude of di- . 
vine moral government; inthe treatment of perfons -of diffe« 
rent moral chataétets; confifts in the following particulars, viz. 
—Inh diftribtiting to all! the usffending righteous, fuch reward as 
is proportionable to therefpeétive: meafure of 'theobedience of 
each of ‘therm; and to all smpenitent offenders,’ fuch punifthmeng 
as is proportionable to the refpective meafures of their difobe-. 
dience :—in fubjedting all pemirent finners, not /to the» punifhs 
ment of the impenitent, but’ to gentle and mild punifhment; 
on account: of the offenfive part of their charaéter,’ and-ibea 
ftowing, “at the fame time, reward on them; proportionable:to: 
the refpeétive meafures of their fabfequent virtue and obedience’! 
—in keeping perfons of each Of thefe three moral» charaétersy:! 
as long as they retain them, under that particular treatment: 
which is adapted to their refpe&tive charaCers : and) iaitly, 
in chaniging their treatment, when, and’as eee, as’ ome 7 eae 
their moral characters. b & dous 

Thefe ways of dealing with mankind:ares he think; per- 
feétly congruous to their refpective moral: charagters, ‘andocaia 
culated to  preferve a proper difference betweer the ‘treatment 
of all moral charatters which are effentially different: and they 
have, He favs, fuch a direct natural tendency. to promote obed 
dience to the laws of the ‘Deity, ‘and the happinefs of mankind; 
as no other affértment of réwards and ‘punithments, or rules 
obférved in the diftributidn of théin, have, orseanchave>! 2 Fot 
thefe reafons, he concludes, they muft'nof only»be right ways, 
but the only proper and right ways, ‘of Caine wits ne “- 
der divine moral government. 

As many ‘obje&tions’ may be made to the iaregcinng “we 
trine, our author endeavours to anfwer the moft ‘materiali-: 

To .that which is indeed the ftrongeft, and deduced from 
the appearance of contrary facts, he replies, ‘ Such is our ig- 
norance of the real and true moral characters of men; of the 
end and intention of Providence in difpenfing natural good and 
evil in particular cafes, whether our own, or thofe of other 


people ; 
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people ;. and. of the real effeéts which either the fuffering of 
natural evil, or the enjoyment of natural good, may produce 
-in certain gircumiftances ; ;_ that it is fimfly impoffible for any 
amere man, upon any view thathe can take of thefe external 
phcenomena which appear in the prefent adminiftration of Pro- 
vidence, to determine with any certainty, or even with any 
degree of probability, whether fuch a regular and uniform ad- 
miniftration of rewards and punifhments, as has been proved 
to be efiential to the re&titude of divine moral government, 
deth, or doth not, take place in the prefent exercWe of that 
government over mankind.—Concerning the end and intention, 
the ufe and confequences, and the true reafons of thefe exter- 
nal phenomena, in particular cafes, we can make no right :judg- 
ment; and, therefore, can draw no folid conclufions from 
them, which may be depended on, All may be order and re- 
gularity, or all may be diforder and confufion, for any thing 
that can be determined to the contrary, on either fide, from 
mere external appearances.’ 

In the fecond Effay, the author exhibits a view of the treat- 
ment which men have received from the Deity, in confequence 
of their behaviour, under the Adamical, the Patriarchal, the 
Mofaic, and the Chriftian difpenfations; and endeavours to 
fhew, that it was, in all its parts, and in every refpeét, per- 
fecily confiftent with the rectitude of divine moral govern- 
ment. 

While our firft parents continued in a ftate of innocence, 
the treatment they received from the Deity. was, he fays, per- 
fe&ly fuitable to their unfullied charaéter; all was goodneis, 
favour, and reward; but upon their lapfe, they were deprived 
of the happinefs annexed to undefective obedience, and fub- 
jected to mortality, labour, pain, and death ; by which means 
a fuitable difference was made between the moral treatment of 
a guilty race, and that of innocent and unoffending creatures, 
and the reGtitude of the divine government preferved. 

ft is true, the whole pofterity of Adam‘ and Eve were in- 
volved in the fame cataftrophe with them; but our author en- 
dcavours to remove this objeftion, by evincing, that the mor- 
tality of Adam’s pofterity was nothing but the neceflary effec 
of a natural caufe; it being impoffible, according to the na- 
tural courfe of things, that mortal parents fhould produce any 
other than a mortal race ; and in this light, he fays, the mor- 
tality of Adam’s pofterity appears to be nothing more than a 
misfortune. » In order to account for that internal diforder in 
the human frame, which has been the fource of a general’ de- 
pravation of manners, he fuppofes that the bodies of ‘our firft 


parents, in pafling from an immortal to a mortal ftate, muft 
have 
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have undergone a very cenfiderable change ; that the original 
texture of the blood, and the tone of all the’ ‘animal fibres, ‘mutt 
have been greatly altered ; and that, conféqueitly,” accofding 
to the laws of union, a correfpondent change mutt have béen 
produced in the tone and ftrength of the” a anc 
fions, by their being raifed above, or depreff 
ginal right ftandard, and, of cour, rendered either too fio 
or too feeble and unweildy, for being eafily gu: tded‘aitd govern 

in their exercife and motions, by moral ‘iletied? and The Ge 
tates of right reafon. Befides, the very nature ‘Of the ftaté, 

into which our firft parents were brought by their lapfe; might, 
he thinks, have a tendency to weaken the virtue of fallen ian, 
to fuperinduce upon his mind a carnal and worldly temper, 
and gradually introduce thofe vices which ‘at preiesit overflow 
the whole earth. 

The author, haying evaded the force of thefe obictions! pro- 
ceeds to confider the particular moral treatment which petii- 
tent and impenitent finners had from the Deity, under the pa- 
triarchal difpenfation. For this end he obferveés, that the ftate 
to which mankind were now reduced was furnifhed with a fufh- 
cient fund of temporal evils and bleffings for an equitable treat- 
ment of every individual. 

In the courfe of this difquifition, our author cnidba vente’ ‘to. 
prove, that the piacular facrifices offered under this difpetifa- - 
tion were mul&:, impofed on penitent finners by the Deity’ for 
fin, and the culpable part of their moral charaéter; and‘ that 
the payment of thefe mulés made a proper difference be- 
tween their treatment, and that of the unoffending righteous! 

There is no probability, he thinks, that facrifices owed their 
origin to human invention ; becaufe, if they did, no acctotint, 
he fays, can be given either of the firft rife, or the utiiverfal 
fpread of this mode of worfhip, but what is fhocking to réeafon 
and common fenfe ; nor is it likely, that fuch # fupetititidus 
mode of worfhip would have been practiled i in’ places and’ ‘ages 
fo diftant, by men of the moft eminent piety’;’ or, “that the 
Deity would have ordered or. accepted the performance ‘of *it, ia 
any cafe, or upon any occafion whatfoever.” Wheréas; im his _ 
opinion, the other fuppofition diffipates ‘all’ ms srt eget ime 
gives. a fatisfactory account of all facts and! appearances. \ 

That piacular facrifices were inftituted witha penal defen, 
and exacted of penitent finners as muléts-or fines for fins'com- 
mitted, is evident, he thinks, from ‘the following’ reafons 2) °° 

‘ sft, ’Tis utterly improbable, that the ihtetttion ‘of ‘fhe 
inftitution of this mode of worfhip, under the Patriarchal dif- 
penfation of religion, was ceremonial of ritual. For at the time, 
when it muft have been firft inftituted, that is, immediately, 

or 
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or foon, after the lapfe of Adam, the circumftances of man- 
kind and‘of the world were fach, as made it titterly improper 
and incongruous, to impof upon them any thing of a merely 
ritual ‘or cérémionial nature in the worfhip’ of the Deity ; ef- 
peciaily; fuch a burthenfome and expenfive rite as was ‘that 
of ‘the oblatiot of burnt-offirings, whether’ of the animal kind 
of of ‘the fruits ‘of the earth. Ar that tine, man was ‘tutned 
Gut of Paradife into a wild and uncultivated world; which he 
had’ ‘to fubdue, and where he could not’ procure the‘neeef- 
faries of life, but by hard Jabour, and the fweat of ‘his brows : 
atid the difficulty’ of procuring thefe’ was rendered’ very great, 
by ‘his being ‘deftitute of ‘proper’ tools and 'inftruments: for 
agriculture, and his utter ignorance of the arts by which they 
were to be obtained. In fuch cirtumftances, thefefore, as 
thefe, it is utterly improbable, that'a good ‘and’ metcifal ;God 
would oblige ‘man to {pend his time, of which he had'nohe to 
fpare from other necefiary affairs in ufelef$ cerémonial wor- 
fhip. And much more improbable fill is it, that he would 
oblige him to the performance of’ ftich burthenfoime and ex- 
penfive ceremomial rites, as would: confiderably dimin'fli thofe 
very acquifitions which he had made for his fabfiftence ‘by 
hard labour. From the circumftances, therefore, of mankind 
and the world, ‘at the time when durnt-offirings were firlt infti- 
tuted, it appears to be altogether improbable, that thefefacrifices 
were inftituted with any ceremonial view : if fo; thereis reafon 
to think, that they were inftituted to fubferve fome wife and ra- 
tional purpofe of the Deity in the moral government of mankind ; 
and were intended to be engines or inftruments of government, 
and as fuch, to fubferve an important and ‘neceffary end. 

*zdly. It is natural to think, that piacular facrifices were ‘in- 
ftituted and enjoined with the fame view, and fcr the fame end, 
both under the Patriarchal and Mofaic difpenfations of religion. 
But’ tinder the Mofaic difpenfation of religion, *tis manifeft from 
the writings of Mofes, and other parts of the Old Teftament, 
that piacalar facrifices were inftituted with a penal defign, and 
exacted from‘ penitent finners as muléts for fin and faultinefs 
of moral chara&ter: and, therefore, it is natural to’ think, 
‘that piacular’ facrifices were inftituted’ and enjoined with the 
fame penal intention under ‘the Patriarchal difpenfation’ of re- 
ligion.—This argument, Tam fenfible, cannot be thought to 
be of atiy force, till it be-proved, that, under the Jaw of Mofes 
pidcular facrifices were inftituted for the penal purpofés aforefaid. 
But) becaufe ‘it will be am argument of great force when this 
has ‘been proved, (which I propofe to do in its proper place) 
T jadged ‘it would ‘neither be improper, nor foreign to my pur- 
pofe, to menticn it here. 


“ 3dly. 
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* sdly. There. were, under the Patriarchal difpenfation, of re- 
ligion, offenders of the penitent charatter; and, the, end)and 
rectitude of divine moral government.would not have been fee 
cured, -unlefS perfons of this moral.character, when difcharge? 
from the grievous punifhment of. the. impenitent,. had been 
fubjected to a more mild. penal treatment,) to, be, continued as 
long as their moral. character remained, unchanged, and to be 

repeated ex abundanti, as oftenas any of. them, after.a relapfe 
into fin and difobedience, became penitent for the fn commit, 
ted, . Without this, a due difference would not, have been pre- 
ferved between the divine treatment ,of moral. chara@ers)cf 
fentially different; nor, indeed, between the.divine.treatment 
of ‘one penitent finner and that of another penitent finner : 
at the-fame time, the orives for bringing the impenitent.to 
repentance, and refieninng the penitent irom relapfing inte 
fin, would have been greatly weakened, if .not quite enervated, 
as L have fhewn. ehewhere,—But now, if the piacular facrifices, 
offered under the Patriarchal difpenfation of religion, were not 
inftituted with a penal defign, and exacted from penitent fin- 
ners. as smul@s for fin and faultinefs of moral character ;_ there 
was. nething, under that difpenfation of religion, to fecure 
theend and reétitude. of divine moral government, by fuch a 
penal ;treatment of penitent finners as has been, mentioned, 
And this, certainly, muft incline any fober and. thinking, per- 
fon to conclude, that thofe piacular facrifices. were. anftituted 
with-a penal view, and were no other than the, mu/é@s, which, 
by divine appointment, were levyed upon. penitent Gnners, for 
their offences. 

‘ 4thly. The piacular facrifices, which were offered u 
the Patriarchal difpen‘ation of religion, being all-of the, durnc- 
offering kind, were wholly confumed, and reduced to, athes,,. by 


iT 
: 


frre: and this. circumftance, in the oblation. of them; renders 


it highly probable, that thofe facrifices were, inftituted with a 
penal defign.), For upon the fuppofition, that they were,infti- 
tuted. with this view, there was a plain. and -evident fealon, 
why. they: fhould have been wholly confumed. by fib | Viz...to 
afcertain the Jo/s and damage. of the offerers,. But, upon. the 
fappofition of the truth of any.of the other notions. cf the Dee 
ture, and defign.of this fpecies of , facrifice, .which have. béen. at 
fered to the,world, the circumftance mentioned, is either 

furdy or .wholly ‘unaccountable ;, ¢..g.. If (with the author of 
the: Effay om the Nature, Defign, and Origin of Sacrifices) we fuppofe, 
that. piacular -facrifices. were intended to be the; dager, .on pula, 
of which.God and the offerers were to;eat together, tis, plain 
that the total confumption. ot thot facrifices by fire. would have 
been ae with the verf end and. defign -of the inftitu- 
tich 
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tionof them’: Or, if we fuppofe with Dr. Taylor, that piacu- 
lar faemfices were fymbols of penitent difpofition and prayer ; 
"tis evident, that no reafon at all can be given of the ‘total 
‘onfamption of burat-offerings by fire, but what is whimfical and 
imaginary : cor, if-we fall in with the common, popular opi- 
pion, .and conceive, that it was the intention of piacular facri- 


ficey that the 4/ of an azimal thould be given in lien of the 


aft. ot the offender ; *tis plain that the taking away of the 1 
of the acsifical:amitzaliantivered the whole intention of the fa- 
crifice 5. and, therefore, there was no reafon at all why the 
facrifice fhould be wholly.confumed -by “fire.. Wherefore,’ fince 
the total confumption of the facrifices, which were offered un- 
der the Patriarchal difpenfation of religion; by fre, can be fa- 
tisfactorily accounted fer upon the: fuppofition, that ‘the end 
and defign of them were penal, and-upom ‘no other fuppofition 
or fcheme ; this renders it highly probable, that thofe: facri- 
fices were inftituted with a penal view, and ‘were really*of a 
penal nature.—But, from arguments which prove a ‘proba- 
bility of the thing, I proceed to demonftration. ©» 

¢ ‘sthly. The oblation of éurnt-offérings, being a barthen- 
fome. aud expenfive rite, fuch as could not be performed by 
the offerers without lofs and damage ys and being, withal,. by 
divine appointment, impofed on penitent finners, om-dccount 
either of finscommitted, or of a faultinefs of moral charaer ; 


sthis, without-any other confideration, prefents us with ‘the 
idea of divine punifhment, and with no other idea but that. 


*~Divine punifhment, properly fpeaking, is fome natural evil 


»oexecuted,-or appointed to be executed, bythe Deity, upon of- 


|. fpaders, for fm or difobedience. And the more we reflect 


-»saponpiacular facrifices, as being a lofs and damage to the of- 


fererspand ‘a lofs and damage which they were appointed by 


the Deity to fuffer for their fin and difobeditnce, the more 


forcibly and unavoidably will the idea of divine punifoment ob- 
———— upon our minds. And whatever other notion we 
may: chuée to entertain about the nature and defign of piacular 
Bn ; yet, as often as we view them in the light now 
mentioned, that is, as a //s and damage appointed by the 
Deity to “Be fuffered for fin by penitent offenders, we fhall not 
be able to hinder the idea of divine punifoment from. arifing in 
our minds, or to reftrain ourfelves from concluding, .that thofe 
facrifices were of a penal nature, and inftituted with a pend 
defign.—This argument is one of thofe which is gro me 
the nature of things, and as, I think, demonitratiye in 

the affair under confideration.’ 
This view of piacular facrifices, our author thinks, enables 


us, in a clear and fatisfaQory manner, to account for the’ rec- 
titude 
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titude of divine-moral government, in the treatment of peni- 
fent finners, under the patriarchal difpeniation ; x thing-which, 
he tells us, has been left in a ftate of: great-confufiom, and 
under a: cloud: of thick darknefS, by»all thofe fyftemswhich 
have been erected upon other notions of the mature-and defign 
of thefe facrifices, He farther-obferves, that it gives us fuch 
an idea of the intention of the Deity in the iafticutiom of thefe 
facrifices [provided they were inftituted. by. the Deity) as clears 
him from the imputation of laying upon men’s thoulders-a-ufe- 
lefs and-infupportable load of burthenfome ceremony, at atime 
when they could not bear it, and in circumftances which did 
not require its and exhibits him, in-the very inftitution’ of thofe 
facrifices, as a good, wife, and righteous governor, who did 
enjoin nothing but what had a natural tendency to._promote the 
happinefs. of the human fpecies, and to fecure the end and 
reGitude of }is}own moral government ; which cannot be faid 
of any other notion of the nature and defign of piacular facri- 
fice, which has-been offered to the world: This hypotiefis, 
he fays, explains the reafon why Jurnt-offerings were the only 
fpecies..of piacular facrifice, which was inftituted under the 
patriarchal difpenfation of religion; and the reafon: likewife 


why particular care was taken, under the law. of Mofes, that 


no perfon thould have azy jhare of thofe facrifices which he of- 
fered.for his fins. He adds, if this be the true {criptural no- 
tion..of thefe facrifices, we are both warranted and enabled by 
it, to corre the falfe philofophy of all thofe accourits and 
fchemes of divine moral government, which proceed apon 
this fuppofition, viz. that peniteat finners are difchagged 
from all punifhment by the Deity, and treated as righteous per- 
fons, whofe obedience has been perfect and undefettive. 

Our author now proceeds to evince the reftitade \of ithe di- 
vine moral government, in the treatment of the Hebdfew na- 
tion, under the Mofaic difpenfation; but the Confidération 
of this, and the remaining part of our. author’s performance, 
we fhall referve for a future article. , | 





V. A complete Treavife on Gangrene and Sphactlus, with a aew 
Mithod of Amputation. By Mr. O’Halloyvan, sa he ae 
_ Pr. 5s. Vaillatit. 7 
HE introdudiion prefixed to this work contains an hif oe 
rical account of the progrefs.of amputation, . from. Celfus 
to, the prefent time. In the firftchap‘er, Mr. O” Halloraw treats 
ef gangrene in general, and its. different genera, which are,, ac- 
cording to our wring from internal caufes, as- folluw : 


Vou. XXII. October, 17556. T 1. Pro- 
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1. Proceeding from a highly vitiated difpofition, both of ,folids 
and fluids.. 2. From a hot, bilious, and highly, inflammatory 
ftate of the blood. 3. From an _ ofcitancy and grofinefs of 
the humours, and nativity, of;,the blood. 4. From. a cans 
cerous difpofition. 5. * There. is; another kind of gangrene, 
fays he, which feems to haye its feat in the {olids, and is a, 
kind of endemic diforder to the poor of this country (Ireland). 
Whether this proceeds from their extreme poverty in this land, 
flowing * with milk and honey; or their often working whole 
days in marfhy grounds, I fhall not affirm,; bpt certain it is, 
that an anchilofis and caries of the bones of the tarfus, coming 
with, or without hurt, is a, very general complaint here.’ Gan- 
grenes from external caufes are, 1. From cold and intenfe 
froft, 2. From gun- {hot wounds, compound fractures,, & Cn 
After this general view of his fubject, he proceeds to a partir, 
cular confideration of the feveral genera above mentioned, 
The firft he fubdivides into three {fpecies, viz.. efthiomene, 
fphacelus, and gangrene, properly fo called; in all which he 
is of opinion, the caufe of the difeafe being a want of the nu- 
tritious and balfamic qualities of the blood and juices, that 
ainputation can anfwer no good purpofe, and ought therefore 
to be avoided. He advifes topical antifeptic and fimulating 
applications, together with bark and ‘cordials internally. 
© 'Thofe, fays Ns who have. more faith in fiery diftilled wa- 
ters, indigeftible powders, eleétuaries, &c. than I, may order 
them at difcretion. For my part, I am careful to. fupport, my, 
patient, with ftrong, and feafoned broths, frefh eggs, a glafs 
of ‘claret, Port-wine whey, &c.. Thefe are my cordials, and 
Will be, found, by experience, preferable to, the filthy and 
poifonous flops of the fhops.? We. prefiwne this gentleman is 
dt a furgeon-apothecary, as is generally the cafe in the country 
in this kingdom. 

* Having difpatched this firft genus of gangrene, reciting a num- 
bet of cafes.in fupport of his doétrine, Mr. O’ Halloran. confiders 
thé fecond, viz. that proceeding from an inflammatory ftate of 
thé blood. In cafes of this nature, he fuppofes the blood to. be 
remarkably active and warm, and the parts. endued with a 
hy igh degree of fenfibility, fo that any violent hurt foon deter- 
niines more blood to the part, than the veflels can contain, 0 or 
conveniently return ; inflammation enfues, and gangrene fuper- 
venes, unlefs fpeedily prevented by repeated venefection. ‘ This 
ftate of the blood, fays our author, is, in fome conftitutions, 
io fiety, that ina gentleman of my acquaintance, tho’ about 
forty years old, from a flight hurt in the nofe, fe violent an 
inflammation and fever arofe, that three profufe bleedings im 
tivent?- four hours, with Bitrous and other antiphlogiftic me- 
, on oe dicines. 
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dices, were’ fedtde fafficient to“ reduce it, ‘and +0" bring the 
fore toa healtiig ftate.? But fuppofing ‘the ‘mortification to 
Rive bepair, évaeriations aré ‘to be ufed with great’ caution; 
Stérificafisns above the fore, ‘ftiipes of the hot and a ive Kind, 
cofdials ‘ahd Bark ard ‘to bE liberally adminiftered: TF” after a. 
fevy rae i ‘it’ {ould ‘appéar that’ there is no probability ‘of ref- 
toriiis the circtilation, a digefted pus ftill ifuing from the fca- 
rified parts, or that’ they heal Kindly, you may then ‘proceed, 
to amputation, with great hopes of fuccefs. But if, on the 
contraty, the farified parts grow black, ‘and the mortification, 
fpréads; repeat your incifions, ftupes, and poulticés, nor ever 
think to dmputate vill the mortification bécomés circuimfersbec . It is 
true, Continues the author, if it ftill fpredds, the patient may 
dié, in {pite of all our endeavours ;_but it is alfo moft certain, 
that dy amputating., in this fituation, you make it impolfble for bim 
to live.’ ‘There ‘can be no doubt, that furgeons, in general, 
are frequently too precipitate in faking off limbs, which pof- 
fibly might have*been faved; but it is no lef certain, that 
lives are often’ faved by timely amputation. A judicious 
operator will endeavour to hit that critical moment, beyond 
which amputation cannot be delayed, without an abfolute cer- 
tainty of fatal confequénces. 

In his chapter on mortification from a cancerous. difpofition 
of the body, Mr. O’Halloran declares his.opinion,: that cancerous 
diforders of the glands diifer from thofe ia the exttentities. “As 
to their caufe, he fuppofes it.to exift'in the conftitution of the 
patient, . He informs us, that he has radically extirpated more 
than three (quere, what number? ‘»Poffibly ‘the Irth have a 
number intermediate betwéen'three and four) cancered breafts ; 
but that in fome months after, the difeafe returned, and the 
patients died.» He has extirpated others from the® tongue, 
lips, &c. but all with a like return. Not fo, however, with 
cancers in the extremities; for imthefe, by amputation, he has 
made no lefs. than four perfe& cures; in which ‘cafes It is-evi- 
dent that the Cancers were merely local, or that they were no 
cancers at all. SI EG Fe 
* But.it is now time we fhould proceed to the author’s mew me 
thid of amputatian, whith is briefly as follows. ee tape, 
an ‘ifich ‘broad, ‘bé bound round thé leg at the in chided place 
of excifion.*" Tf-ydur patient be aa adult, commence your inci- 
ion three inches from where the bone isto be fawed,’ and, 
witha ftraighs Khife, cut obliquely to the bone, ending at the 
tape ; then make the circular incifion of the remainder ‘of the 
fléth: ‘Thus you' will have preferved a flap fufficient to cover 
tie end of the ftuinp. Drefs the flap and ftump feparately till 
about ‘the twelfth day, whén the inflammation & paft, and 

eye: sa fuppu- 
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goppasationsperfcaky dftablifhed: -then'apply <them to cach 
othter)/antt in two of; threaidays; thevcure will be‘compleat. 
Prébauem ef Fora roores‘cireumftantial account “of ithe au- 
“thov'ss mode! ofvoperation,»banda ges, “deeflings; &c. we’ mitt 
refer ouricurious readers: to) thei:book #tfelf}:in which ‘they will 
ofind fomiz eA eae a wee: mnige Seite *igéed 
fenfes ool i 
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(V. Confultations on moft of the Diforders. that ‘require the Affiflance 

bivogf Sungery dy: Hepry. Francis le Dran.: ‘Tranflated by Alex- 
ander Reid, dfifan Surgeon to the Parham at euresoug 
8-voi: Pr. 6s. Horsfield, 


Onfieur le Dran’s reputation as a 'furgeon ‘is wivebbaly 
eftablithed, that, to thofe who ‘are thacquaitited ‘with 
“the French language, this rranflation of his Confiltations can- 
not fail to bé very acceptable. ° But’ we learn from thé autlior’s 
preface} that his book doés not corifift;“as'might ‘be  imagitied 
from the-title, of real confultationss that?’ the queftions are 
' \ fuppofed to be afked by a country furgeon, ‘and ‘the P aritierd re- 
turned ‘by Morifieur'le Dran;-in the mannét” following. , 
' ‘A Suppression of Ugink. 0 | 
* Ainian of forty-five, of a ftong toriftitation, who has he- 
‘ver fan’ the ‘titk 6 fF any’ “venereal: diforder; ‘OBferved ‘about four 
yea fie matle’ water P with Yomne: difficulty, aid that 
. i Sie sche aso ‘urine Was’imitch’ fratier- ‘thattufnal. This com- 


* plain@has grit r increafed,” and ‘at Teng | he ‘confults you, 
'pachue inti “water the feels” vety and for 
He five “Sr days “has not’ sid ah a Be itdpa To 
lofted WhO Phe ee df the “difor a *has been ‘intro- 


“iced HS thehinctina, “an patted’ as. far “as the proftate,” or 
bie eck ob ti Bidder, ‘but coiifd nof be paifed intothe bladder. 
Bildéavorts tive Tikew He P ufed to intre luce pretty ftitf dou- 
pill ane hotnd Ves y fthalff burthey-alf top er Pat the fame place 
.as the found, and could not be got any farthér. ‘The patient/has 
. iarend thrée tiie afi fome hours ‘diftante, but notwithftand- 
ig veh ot make waters "Phe ‘bindder is i growing fuller, and it 
y Wrelidy BE YE prominent may ey em yn oy pubis.” He ‘feels 
pee spain Toins, ‘arid“fite is aiuch iherealed. “It does. 
Rs erie to 'bé diy fnttiitnstion ta come Of, as'it iF above 
~ fotir years fincéthe-beginhing of the-cdajpldint, ‘and a ‘Btam 
dually augmented. What method is th re to beta , as 
b= ) aa) V3 Watwir, O88 S¥ROu 
ase paMdivonset bain! ‘of long fiatiding, wtlich Bay} tally 
‘increaféed) it isbn ar’this i is Not att accidetital fwe me and 





inflammatign of the neck of the bladder; but according to all 


appear- 
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appearance:iis aqfehicrots tomiain 06 the -profates, sen feuac 
other, eirainen that contracts the week of thes bladder ; 
_confequendy, there! is: no*hopes: that«n fpeedyiretata ftonsaf «the 
+ pacts will permitia-paflage. fer sthe. carine; ros thelimtrodudtion 
of the catheter pan the complaint havirig-increafed>byidegtees, 
_dt,is pot ajeafe fon ethé-pynaurel ia paidecziat above thectos 
pubis. It is neceflary therefore to make a free paflage fotuthe 
urine as foon as_poffible ;.and. to do this, fuch.an opening muft 


be made in the perineum as is made in lithotomy, which we 
~ call making the :button-hete;; without ‘which -thés bend: Will 
foon mortify.:. It is rue} that the common ftaff, «whieh fhould 
. conduct-the knifé into*the neck ofthe biddder, carthor> be in- 
troduced any more than the catheter, and therefore) the knife 
Cannot. be directed. facther,than. to, the aetfe of Me nT 
ithe; bladder 5, but that an tient, 3 
“5 | Xou aut, make fe, of aria open at the pds ‘introduce it 
‘ag far. as the neck of the, bladder, and by the help of the groove, 
. make, an incifion. as near, the. neck as :pofhble; yeu, mutt, then 
fl fc a prstty. Tong and pointed biftoury along the .groave,.and 
TERRE pe obftruGtion into the bladder, As fogn, as 
the ur ng dee erved to iffue out,.. you mutt, puth, the, ftaff..into 
the bis eT, which» follow the biftoury without difficulty. 
Die wh ¢ auf, be, divided.,with, the, prottate, 
made. he bale dena pfthe peat capable. of 


_eitng iotroduftion, of #¢long 
Tone the biges wlkentin angels ee barlagles 
‘aay br ther therey and condy st, the knife. to. Ph tes | 








bring thems Nyi.-By,, help, of 9k) BBA" 
ety, a.canula bkewi fs AR pd introduced, ane end, af which 
~ Baylt Re Jn, theybla | Py So eee ae 
the mmm, Ligne ¥: i i. Pratt dang. wise, 
-_ that, what ae eee IRIS -Aiflglyed 
ad iene by. fhe Suppyratio wosnd velbherl, 
as that inthe, qperatian :for.the oe } FES MEINE WiLL; £e- 
ty its fe. 


‘cour b! bar .bavoal o1f3 z 
+ You.mult ble, that, "B Sogn ug = ee 3 ef 


foon, the ent will certaiply ies b Faby pain 
“Mall gon Set im, ad ke yrs may Tt o ihave . 

Sey aE nay, even em At: jnta:the: pales ; 

~ ident which fhanld be prevented, and. which shap- 

peng to 4 patient on whom the PERN PAS gaed 

" décording. to. may, advice.’ W bwcsungus vileut 

In this inftruétive and entertaining ‘manner thig celebrated 

, artut. delivers bis fentiments on molt .of the, poffible. cafes in 

p Aas iicies of which_are’ of dare ater ats: and 

ots 4c: ha Seon eteeated 
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treated in a manner which fhews him to be’ dcfervedly”’ ranked 
at the head of his profeflion. 

Subjeined to this volume, we find two letters containing the 
hiftory of two very fingular cafes, efpecially the laft, related by 
M, Je Gendré, firft furgcon to the ‘king’ of Spain, viz’ that of 
a Spanith officer, who, on Shrove-tuefday, 1715, fwallowed a 
fork, as he was ‘cleaning the root of his tongue’ with the end 
of the fheath, which fork~was difcharged -by the anus on the 
25th of June following. Incredible as this cafe may feem, from 
the circumftantial account of the fymptoms, the charaéter of 
the relator, and the want of any affignable motive for the de- 
ception, there feems burvlittle reafon to doubt the faé. . 

If_ we may be allowed to make any objection ‘to this ufeful 
book, we fhould cenfure the want of ,iethod ‘in the difpofition 
of the feveral cafes. If they had been more fyftematically ar- 


ranged, it would have been much eafier to confult any parti- 
cular, cafe to which the reader might have occafion to refer. A 
general. index would alfo have added to its utility. 









Vk Rhazes we Fariolis §f Morbillis, Arabice &8 Latines cum alsis 


Cura F Impenf:s Johannis, Chan- 
Vaillant, 


HE medical world are too well acquainted with Rhazes, 
fince the tranflation publifhed by Dr: Mead, to re- 
quire any account of the contents of this book. It’ differs, 
however, from Dr, Mead’s edition, in having the Arabic text 
printed on the oppofite page ; a circumftance undoubtedly of 
importance to the yirtuofi, as it is the firft printed edition of 
this author in the original, As to the prefent tranflation, it 
does not fcem to differ materially from the former. For the 
fake ot thofé who may be defirous of comparing one with the 
other, we fhall tran‘cribe the third chapter from each, which 
chapter we fele& for no other reafon than becaufe it happens 
to be a thort one. ) 


Dr. Mean? s Tranf. 
De fignis prognoficis, fen indican- 


tibus éruptionrm wvaritlarum et 
mor billorum, 


néwrullss tjufdem Argumentt ; 
ning; Naw & Crvirate Lendinenfis. Seo, Pr. 6s. 


Mr, Cuannine’s Tranf. 
De fignis indicantibus eruptionem 
variclarum et mor billorum., 





¢ Eruptionem variolaruin 
precedit febris continua, & 
dolor dorfi, et pruritus in na- 
fo, et terrores in fomno. Hac 
quidem funt propria figna in- 
ftantiu 


‘ Eruptionem~ variolarum 
precedit febris continua, et 
dolor dorfi, et pruritus nafi, 
et terror in fomno, et hxc funt 
figna imegis propria illarum 

in- 











ftantium serinlacuns ded tm 
cipue dolor dorfi, cum febre; 


tum etiam. pundio, quam. fen-, 
tit. agrotus . in ,uniyerfo , cor- 
pore.;,.item, repletio faciei, tum 
ejafdem in priorem ftatum re= 
ditus, .et. rutilus.. color, .et. in- 
tenfio ruboris alia atque alia 5 


tubedo oculorum » totus Corpor : 
ris gravitas, ofcitatio, frequens,, 
dolor. in gutture et. pedtore, . 


cuin quadam fpiritus, difficul- 


tate, et, faucium . anguftia ; . 


item ariditas oris,, craflities fa-_. 
tufli; et oris ariditas, et falive 


live, raucedo wocis, cephalal- 
gia, gravedo capitis, inquietudo 
animi, tadium, nausea, et me- 
ror: nifi quod inguietudo, 
naufea, et moeror magis urgent 
in morbillis,.quam in variolis, 
nifi variole fint prave; nam 
morbilli funt'*ex fanguine ad- 
miodum  biliofo : et vice verfa, 
dolor dorfi magis proprius: eft 
variolis: quam ,morbillis, ut et 
calor tutius: corporis, ejufque 
inflammatio, rubor et fplendor, 
et prefertim calor juguli, Cum 
itaque videris ifta figna, vel ex 
eis aliquot, imprimis vehemen- 
tiora ;,jam, noyeris inftare. in 
#groto eruptionem vel vario- 
lavum, vel morbillorum, ‘Quod 
in variolas tutiores attinet, in 
iis, e{t.quantitas, fanguinis ma- 
jor quam in pravitas ipfius : 
atque inde eft, quod oriantur 
cum dolore dorfi ; eo quod've- 
na et,arteria majores, que fite 
funt, juxta .omeplatarum ver- 
tebras, pre fanguinis copia 
ninie. plus diftendantur, 





peak FEA 
-fuo, 





thes MBF & 


fantium,, meagre an. gor 
cum, Aeb re 5, se 


et. As 
redo py : fan 
extempl Q; _e 2 infty 
matio,, et, yell plete t ti mers 
at genis > ab $, po 

rubedo pes et cor 
totius, gravitas: et a in “A 
inquietudo,,. cuj a ie faiit 
pandiculatio et of 0, et doz 
lor in gutture ¢ et per Gore, cum 
paucula fpiritus ar@atione,’ et 


craflities, et. vocis raucedo, ét 
cephalalgia, et gravedo capitis: 
et animi inquietudo: ‘ef te- 
dium, ét naufea, et ‘meeror : 
(nifi. quod inquietudo et nau- 
fea, et meceror, in morbillis 
abundant magis quam in vart 
olis : et dolor dorfi variolis pe- 
culiaris magis. fit; quam mor- 
billis :) et calor totius is, 
et inflammatio. coloris eus, 
fulgor etiam, et rubedo = ‘Tu- 
bedo gingivarum intenfa pra- 
cipue. Et quum videris. hxc 
figna, vel quedam ex eis, pr&= 
cipue vehementiora eorum, uti 
funt, “dolor dorfi, et. terror, 
cum febre continua, certo fcias, 
egroto, yariolarum aut mor- 
billorum .eruptionem inftare. 
Atqui illam, in morbillis. non 
comitabitur dolor dorfi tantus, 
quantus ‘in \variolis 3! nec in va- 
tiolis.e contra,, meeror .et-nau- 
fea, quante cum morbillis {unt ; 
nifi variole fint prava ;\ & hc 
monftrant morbillos orirj, ex 
fanguine fumme; biliof. In 
variolis autem, falutaribus, fants 
guis quantitate. peccat magis 
quam -pravitate :, atque . ihde 
T4 | eft, 
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s feonins & eft, quod oriantur eum’ dolore 
cow orlw yrordio ov bos -idorfi} ‘propter‘extenfionert 've- 
io Boia joxO-noG oycoTpae ePSatteriz' majorum, que 
ani d 1 | > fite furit faper vertebras fpine 

io sit ai bos ny dorfix’ “ 





pee a proper addition to this work} ‘the author fubjoins from 
the Opera parva Rhazis (Lugdutiiy'*rg1 ¥) Svo.) Rhazis ad Al- 
manforem, Gerardo Cannonenfi: sarerp,’ libs X. cup. 18.) de 
VariéliQrS Morbitlis. “Rhazis’ Divifonum; tap.159. Ex Conti- 
mente’ (Juxta edit, Brixiens. 482!) cap8. Lb.48) dé Variblis 
et Morbillis, de Bla&iis a Lentitulis,’ de Apoftemaiibus Piffilentia- 
lilus ¢ ‘0lf0;° Miftoria’ Brlia Hebelthufeyr Pili Habuheé, ‘vt 2 
Rhaze traditur, in Continentix (Edit: Brix. 1486.) cap. iv. hd. 8. 
EditoMVehet!' 1542 5 together witha 'tew ‘fragments of antiquity, 
by ditferent Arabic authors, ‘on the fame a 
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VII" Phifelophical Effays, in three Parts ; “Containing I, fa ani 
into, the Nature and Properties of. the. E lederie Fluid, Se, 
A D: ujertation on the Nature of Fi ire in general and, Produdtion i 
Hegi in particular,. Ill. A siplonens Dios a. wherein the 
Sorementioned aclive Principle is foiwn to be the only probable mg > 
chanical Caufe Us Motion, Cobsften, Gravity, Magnetifm, bs $e 
To which is Jubjoined,. atlear and conitfe Account of: the Varigtion 
of the Magn. t1¢ Needle, by which the Longizyde, is, invefigated 
on, the eof. fi finple. Priega les: Witha Glofary. By. Re Lovett, : 
Lay-Clerk of she Cathe al Chureb of Worceftr, 8v0. Pr, 05. 
Sandby, 
1H E Ni we:  naphden: the paffion for vaso abmat the ¢ cu- 
/)-\niotity natural.to. mankind in general, wei ate: not at! 
all furprized that, whilft. electricity was yet a new thing, it 
fhould., have enga,ed;'the-attention of fo many ofsour prime 
gent. HOF are we more. .aftonithed,: fince the ‘hobbyzhorfe ‘is 
become ‘am; old, play-thing;..that, together, with rattles and 
other toys,,it fhould new be thrown into a corner. ‘Indeed 
one seafon for his difmidien might be the difficulty of | ma- 
naging, the | beait.;.,fon he-is apt. to kick about himin fuch‘a 
inanner that.-not only his zider; but even the by-ftanders are 
in danger) of their’ lives. -He:-was once fo-vicious as to fling 
a poor German-profeflor; and. knock out: hissbrains; and: bei. 
gave fuch a kick \in; the; guts toa French: philofopher,owhilit 


























recolle&., fome. of -our, own: countrymen mounted) upon; this - 
‘ hobby-horfe,, they remind. us: of Mr.; Fungus: inthe. Commit+ 
fary.. ;,Opce, (in. pasticular, -we remembes>,to. have feen: two 
Englith 












he was-flying/a kite, as; almoft laid him fprawling.. .. Whenweios. 
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Englith -philofephers-‘beftride this untraftable animal at the 
fame time... 5Phe+one. was a dogter, and the other, who was 
mounted behiad.him,. made aftrange Don-Quixot kind of 
appearance... He .was.-dieft;:in-am old laced blue coat, bearing 
in one hand what feemed to)-b¢ a target, and in the other a 
fhort, {pear, which however, ;upom exatiination, /appeared-to be A 
a pallet and. brath, ..Qur ; prefent, herd) hath {already Sallied sft 
forth. upon his horfe\ three, or Mour- diffétenthtimeS Heres: srr: 
ceived .feveral fevere oattaeksy.\ bat défentléd hiaifelf. like. \a-.S 
truly: intrepid knight, ‘Robe feniqus. <dtiswefe waneceflarysion 
to dwell upon the firxtt.part of this. pexformance,.as it confifte,, \. 
chiefly .of a-recapitulation, and- confirmation of. the apfiior’s .\\\ 
opinions, contained ‘iashis former pablications, viz,..thatthe «(1 
electrical ; fluid: is-abfolutely .pofitively, the fame with; firsdac...\ 
Newton’s ether. Befides, the fubjeatis out of date,-and theres »! 
fore we fhall pafs on to 

Part-2d.-—Having—in-the-firft- part demonftrated the tteatri- ~~ 
cal fluid to be xther, he now proceeds to prove_that .zther, = 
the trie eléitentdty" fire, which? he thus ‘defines, “*“Y) Fire'is’ * ’ 
an element “in ‘the ftfiéteft fenfe’ of the word, and conféquently 
a permanent priddiple. “2. ‘Tt"is ‘in form of af éxcéeding fine, 
air or ather, and is by means ‘of ele&tricity difcovered’to exift . 
in the pores of all grofs bodies. “\3/ True fite fubfits Without 
a pabulumi,' and tonfequéntly yields” neither fmeke}"‘athes, ‘or’ 
any “other grof ‘fectilent matter. 4."‘Trile’ fire is'either Bot 
or cold, according “to ‘the tempetaturé of the body i which - 
it exifts,”’ Heat, according to our author,” is ati ‘actidental © 
property‘ of fire, generatéd by thé mtitual ‘attrition ‘of +t ie 
particles of fire. That heat is not an effential property oF” : 
fire, he ptoves: from electrical éxperimemts;) ppartioulafly! thofex F 
of Dr.'Franklin, who melted pins, ‘needles, gold’ andoglafs, 
without the’ leaft perceptible warmth! :in’lthies melted bbodies? 
and asa farther proof of his" affertion = alleges* that,> except/°") 
metals, nothing® affords greater® plenty° of ‘eleattitaP ‘firéothan’ * 
water.. In eonfidering® ‘fire as a ‘permanent prittiple; tho’ out? >" 
author differs: from :the generality of philofoplters, iwho be! 'o 
lieve it: to» be nothing ‘more than: ‘common! matter int violent °° 
agitation) yernhé isnot Mingulartin his*opinion:; for fic was3s 
evidently: the fentiment: of the indefatigable Bocthdavey as wets" 
learn ‘from hiss Blementsoof Chemiftry..22Sticli was ‘alfosthe 
opinidn bof the learned and ingenioub tithop' Bit Mey," andfueied § 
was ‘the dogtrineofi many “of ithe: uatient philof , OA BER 
note ona pallage: which our “adtho? quotes*froni Perky °% 
ley, in’ proof: of ‘hisoopinion, she: faysy “6 Almiofteverpbréatio >> 
we refpire informs! us’ that! thére is femething tontaina ad aie? 
which vis abfolutely nece@ary to hife : 1thisiaé verified MU the: 

way ’ 
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bed-clothes,.are, but wrapped and confined about the head, fo 
that no freth air may have. room, to .pafs,: . for, how foon after 
are we fenfible of of. a.pain in the chelt ? which, increafes.in. pro- 
portion to the, number, of times the air has been breathed.” 
We allow. the fae; but muft reject it.as.a proof, of, his, doc- 
trine; for From the known, conftrugtion of the, lungs, admit- 
ting the air to contain that elementary fire neceflary. to life, 
there is no reafon to fuppofe that,it enters the body .thro’ 
that organ. xather than thro’ the pores of the tkin. Befides, 
there is a much, more rational method of accounting for this 
phenomenon, by confidering the air as a menftruum for vapours 
of various kinds. The fame air becomes. unfit for ,frequent 
rcfpiration, becaufe it is foon faturated,, and confequently. ren- 
cered. incapable of abforbing and carrying off. thofe noxious 
exhalations from the lungs, which, being retained.and accumu- 
lated prove the caufe of fuffocation. 

Paffing over matters of lefs import, we fhall 1 now proceed 
to chap. vy. fect, 121, which contains. the, author’s »theory, of 
the office of the fun. Comparing the .macrocofm, .or great 
world, with the human, body, microcofm, or world in. mi- 
niature, and thence reafoning from analogy, he fuppofes 
the fun to be the cor mundi, or primum, mobile, which circu- 
lates thro’ the folar fyftem that zther,. fire, or ele&trical fluid, 
which, gives life, motion, &c.. to this, part of the univerfe. 
But by what means is this circulation performed? This quef- 
tion we fhall anfwer in the author’s own words. But in .order 
to comprehend him perfectly, it will be neceflary to quote a 
paiiage from fir Ifaac Newton’s Optics, inferted by our author, 
and upon which his hypothefis is founded. <‘‘ Kvery body, 
fays fir Ifaac, endeayours.to, go from the denfer part.of, the 
medium towards the rarer, and if this medium be rarer with- 
in the fun’s body than at his furface, and rarer there than. at 
the hundredth, part of an. inch from its body, and rarer, there 
than at the fiftieth part of an inch, and_ rarer there than at 
the orb of Saturn ; i fee no reafon why the increafe of denfity 
fhould ftop any, where, and not rather be continued thro’ 
all diffances from the fun to Saturn and beyond. .And. tho’ 
this, increafe of denfity may, at great diftances, .be exceeding 
flow, yet if the elaftic force of this medium -be exceeding great, 
it may fuffice to impel bodies from, the, denfer parts ,of, this 
medium towards the. rarer, with all that. power which we. call 
gravity, And that the elaftic force of this medium, is. exceed- 
ing great, may be gathered from the fwiftnefs of its. vibra- 
tions,’ 

‘ Thus far, fays our author, fir Ifaac’s opinion feems. to co- 
incide exaétly. with. the prefent.plan,. Since then it feems 
reafonable 
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' seafonable to fuppofe that the farther! the folar’ rays proceed” 


from him, the more denfe they are, confequently ‘when they: 


have gone on fo far as to meet’ with thofe  fromi* fete néareft’ 
fyftems round them, theymuft in’ thofé far diftant regions be 


denfeft of all. Is it not then natural to contlude, that at fo. 
denfea part of fo extremely ‘elaftic medium, it mutt from 


thence réturn again to the moft rare part” from whetice it was. 
fent, and in its progrefs caufé the centripetal forte of the plas 


nets, i. e. that force which cdufés them’ to gravitate towards 


the fun?” Doubrlefs there is forme’ ingenuity in this hypothefis ; 3 
but it does not by any means’ follow from fir Ifaac’s words" 
above quoted. ‘That great Philofopher fays no more than that” 
bodies floating in a medium of different denfity, will tend to” 


the rareft part of that medium ; it does not therefore follow, 


that ‘the medium irfelf muft circulate. Sir Ifaac never’ fup- 
pofed this fubtile medium and ‘the rays of the fun to be oné 
and the fame thing ; nor’ can we poflibly conceive what power 
fhould’ influence ‘thofe rays, or elaftic particles to return from 
whence they came, after being propelled with a force fufficient 
to drive them beyond the orb of Saturn. The analogy be- 
tween! the macrocofin ‘and microcofin is in this inftance very 
imperfeé, ‘becaufe the fluids in the latter are propelled 
through’ one’ fet of veffels; and return by another, and ¢on= 
fequently do not oppofe each other’s progrefs, which*in the 
macrocofin, according to ‘our author’s fyftem, mutt’ neceffa- 
rily happen. 

Part the third, which the author calls a Philofophical ‘Mif- 
cellany, contains his * new plan of philofophy, foundéd on’ 
the late diftovered fubtilé medium, and countenanced by the 
authority of a very ingenious modern author.’ «The ‘book’ 
here “alluded ‘to is Mr: Jones's Effay on the firft Principles ‘of 
Natural Philofophy, printéd in 1762; from which Cffay out 
author favours us with vety copious extracts. Chap. vi. con? 
fifts of animadverfions on Mr. Batrow’s account’ of’ ether,” in 
his Univerfal Englith Di@tionary. In chap. vii. he rétutns again 
to his quotations from the above-mentioned Effay, which con- 
pi the greateft part of chapters viii. ix. and x. In chap 

he tranfcribes from Dr. Hales’s Vegetable Statics, that 
aiistiae’s account of feveral experiments relative’ to. fixed air, 
and in the following chapter endeavours to proye that this’ air 
is no other'than the futile mediam’ of fir Haac Newton ; but 
he feems not fuffitiently acquainted with the properties of fixed 
air to reafon upon this fubjeft. Chap. xii. and xiv. are again 
tranfcribed from Mr.* Jones. Chap. xv. contains a brief ac- 
count of magnetifin, the ‘caufe’ of which our author fuppofes 
to be his favourite fubtilé medium’ paffing’ ‘continually thro’ 
the 
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abe, magnet, entering at the fouth end and /iffuing, put at, the 
_Rotths:. (Chap. xxi. .confiders. cohefion,;as; ‘to its. phy {gal cause. 


Jn, this, chapter our, author’s fentiments, are entirely, -thofe .of 
Mr,,,Jones,, delivered, chiefly in, that writer’s own wordsecc:ic. 


cdo By way of) appendix ;to, this yvolume,. the. author. fubjoins 
_& theory,,of the, north magnetic, pole, .and.of. the. amasiner’s 


compafs-necdle,. with a, defign. to deduce, and afcertain. |the 
longitude... Since the parliament have.adjudged . and paid the 
»premium. to the celebrated Mr. Harrifon, en -account,,of, the 


_ eonitrudion of his .time-keeper, one . mid naturally.fuppefe 


evcry farther attempt towards finding the longitudge.at fea to 


‘be. fuperfluous. Neverthelefs.it mut be .confefled; that: not- 


withftanding the great accuracy. of..Mr. Harrifon’s. machine, 
it, is.not likely to become fo univerfally ufefub as might/be 
expedcd, for reafons fufficiently obvious: to. thofe,who art ac- 
quainted with the nature .and. application, .of . that inftrument. 
lt were therefore irrational to reject without.examination, any 
other probable method of attaining the fame.defirable purpose. 
It is well known that many attempts have been,made.towards 
reducing the variation of the needle to fome certain rule,..but 
hitherto, without effeét, The author, before,ys feems;to have 
difcovered the laws by which this variation is influenced, and 
in, confequence of that difcovery is of opinion thatthe; lengi- 
tude. at.fea may be found with great accuracy.. .The principal 
difficulty arifes from the general imperfeétion of the, mariner’s 


_compafs-needles, which are commonly ufed, His. theory sis 
_ fousded, on.a fuppofition that the magnetic pole,.to which 


the, needle points, makes a regular revolution. round the pole 
of the, equator,in a certain number of years. As to his. mode 
of, calculation, it were impoffible to. make.it perfeéily, intellj- 


gible without tranicribing the greateft. part of :his. Appsndix, 


and therefore we mult refer fuch of our readers as.are curious in 


. thefe matters to the book itfelf, which is evidently a.work: of 


genins,,. by. mo, means undeferving the perufih of, modern 
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ciple. -Theadthors has, | perhaps, “been tod’ (paring: in’ his 
defcriptions ‘of ' paintings, houfés, “and fortie- oftier-particilats, 
which ‘conftitate the pride “of Ttaly ; buit this def 'Ts attiply ¥e- 
compenfed by the infight he‘ gives ‘tis"into’the’ perius ;nvantiéts, 
“euftoins; dnd governinent Of the different people’ whoth Ke cha- 
ra&terizes: ‘A’ reader of: tafté “and candout ‘catindt bat “de 
pleaféd'with that fpirit of freedom which Siimates theft Letters, 
happily ternpered, however, by judgment’ atid feniibility stor 
 Canowe' ‘refufe Mr.:Shatp ‘the applatfe’of bemg ‘orie'of théfe 
few oe ‘whofe’ Ragren: : ought to" endear ‘England | to’En- 
glifhimen. © | saan 

THe firft etter is dated Venice, September, “17655. anitll ig 
almoft’ entirely takefr’ up with fome anecdotes concerning ‘Mr. 
Voltaire, ‘of whofe’ merits ‘as an ‘author, we ‘have often’ pto- 
fefléd cuirfelvés’ to be nO enthufiaftic admirers, * I with (fays 
Mf! Sharp )* for ‘thé ‘honour’ ‘of ‘my ‘country, it were 'poffidle 
that 'a'Frenchmat could tafte'the language of Shakefpeare-* I 
am perfuaded; °could Volaire feel the energy“of ‘our poet’s def- 
eriptions; fie would ‘44lk ao’ more of his: barbarifms, ‘and ‘his 
‘fer biadlits” > Why fhould’Mr, Sharp with for impoilibitities 2 | 
Voltaire iS a poet ; ol can‘hé feel the force uF — 
whe wd5'a génitss ?*’ ' 

‘The econ neler is’ alfo dated from Vehice® and contains 
Logie following | exotic¢'defcription, “< -Mr? ++ was jarft’ar- 
Fived front the Eaft'; he “had travelled through the’ Hoky Eid, 
“Egypt; Atmenia,’ fee with the Old and New Teftainent ‘it his 
“Hatids for Kis dire@tion, which he told'us‘Had proved anerfihg 
> guides, He had patticulatly-taken ‘the read ‘of the? Iftaclifes 
“‘th¥engh thé: wildérief? atid shad” obferved''that™ ‘part’ OF ‘the 
Red Sed which ‘they paffed? through. °‘He ‘had’ vifited: Mownt 
Sinai, and ‘Aattered? himielfehe had been on the very patrBof 
“the tock Where Mofes Take face to°face With Gor Mlinighty. 
His ‘béard reachi¢d down t6 his breaft) ‘being of two Yeats ahd 
‘a half growths’ andthe drefe of his head wasAritenidti. "He 
was in the moft enthufiaftic raptures with AraBi,?Gfid’ ‘the 
Arabs ; his bed was the ound, his food rice, his beverage 


ew ere —e 


—_ “his ‘laxury a pipe and coffee. His purpofe was to re- 
onge. more amongft _that-virtuous, people, whole morals 
\aad I odpiralit he. faid weré ‘fuch, that, were you to-drop, your 
cloak in the highway, you would find it there Gx months af- 
terwards + _ gan Ara Tene Bed shoneft a man to ae up.what 
‘he 5 ae to ane oth arid were you to otter, sega 
for the provifion you meet with, he would afk you wi 
“éeri) Why you had f°mean an "epiAten of ns benevoleace to 
fuppofe’him-dapablé of atcepting’ a gratification: "Plier 
misney;* faid’ He; in-that country > is “of “very: litle ‘wie, ias'it* is 
only 
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only neceflary for the purehafe of garments, which, in “fo 
warm a climate, are very few, and of very little value.” He - 

es,’ however, betwixt the’ wild’ and the’ civilized 
Arab,~and iy poor to — uty accbantt® oF al r uae whit- 
ten’. 

-On reading Mri Sharp’ P defetiption-of Perit: “we forget alt 
the lofty ideas we had conceived in'6ur youth, of ‘its being 
built bythe bands of gods infltad of men™;\ for it is ‘a place equally 
contemptible and ‘deteftable,* as parent from the following 
letter. 

¢ Gallantry is fo epidemical in this © city; that few of’ the. 
ladies efcape-the contagion! No woman ‘can go into a pablic” 
place, but in‘ the company of agéntlemanh, “called here 4: 
Cavaliere Servente, and in other’ parts of ‘Ttaly, a Cicefbeo. 
This cavaliere is always the fame perfon's arid’ the not’ only is 
attached to him, but to him fingly ; for no other woman joins 
the company, but it is ufual for them‘to fit ‘alone in thé box, 
at the opera, or play-houfe, where they muft be, in 4 manner, 
by themfelves, as the theatres are fo wery’ dark that thé {pec- 
tators can hardly be faid to be in’ company with on’ another. 
After the opera, the lady, and her Cavaliere Servette retire td 
her cafine, where they have a téte-a-téte for’ an’ hour or tivo, 
and then her vifitors join them for the reft of thé ‘evening, of 
night’; for on fome-feftival and jolly days, they flierict the 
whole night, and take maf$ on their’way home.’ You muft 
know’ a cafine is hothing more than’a finall room, genetally at 
or near St. Mark’s-Place, hired for the moft part by the’year, 
and faciéd to the lady and her cavafiere § for the hufband ‘never 
approaches iti “On the other hand, the ‘hufband’ has’ his’ ‘re- 
ven ge! for henever fails 'to. be the Cavalieré Servente of fome other 
woman; «and, I am told, it would be fo’ ridiculous for’a hufband 
to! appear in publick with his’ wife, that there is no’ inftance 
of fiuch a phenomenon} and, therefore, it is’ impoffibte ‘for 2 
woman |to bear! up ‘againft the torrent of ‘this fafhion. Were 
a-young wife to flatter herfelf fhe*had married*a man ‘for the 
love and efteein ‘fhe ‘bore/to him, ‘and that it would be injurious 
to: his honour to pais fo many private hours with a Cavaliere’ 
Servente, what would ‘be:the confequence ?’'' She muft live ‘for 
ever at home ;" no’woman would‘dare to’appear with'her, and 
fhe could: not -find 4 man who would‘exattthe’ privileges ‘of “a 
Cavaliere Serventei* Aceordingly,’ it feldom'*happens that a 
bride holds: out' ‘beyond a few ‘months “after wartiage avait 
thissmode, and theré are many examples where the cavaliére, and 
not! the hufband i is: the ane,’ ernie the"tavatiere’ is taken it~ 


SOiTT io ~_ 
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mediately. into fervice,.and: for \whofe fake the warring is .A0 
pretext amd. foreen, - abe iy i \ ae yao? 478  CTEMIHS & MSW 

, Sa cepanleneiaemsnienli therefore, senderthis republic a 
fecond Cyprus, where all are,wotaries:of Venus; unlefs itopleafe 
heaven to pour down more: grace amongft them, than falls.te:: 
the thare, of other nationsiinethis: degenerate age 5: butothe 
cletragtors deny that.the:hafbands, believe; inthis partial favour,’ ; 
and affert, they. have iverylittle fondnefs, for their. children, 
compared with the parents .of other kingdoms,s,-they are.-the> 
children of the republick, fay they, but-not fo «certainly ,the) 
children of. their reputed fathers :) the girls, therefore, are early 
fent to convents, where.they remain. till they .marry,.or dies: 
and are; vidited.by theic/fathers and mothers, feldom or. <neyers;. 
if they marry,,they at once, burft.out from. a fecluded life, and 
a narrow, education,. intoythe ftene of, licentioufnefs I bare Jot 
defcribed,. 

« Some ,of. thefe cavalieres, ‘according to the, nature.,of, the 
parties, are faid to be.very abje& and fervile, doing the,medn- 
eft offices, and fubmitting to the grofleft tyranny : others have 
an. afcendant, over,, their miftrefles, and there is often as. much 
jealoufy. betwixt. the, ladies: here, on the fubject of their cava- 
lieres, as in: other countries on the. account of their hufbands ; 
and it happens now. and then, that the ladies) and, cayalieres 
feparate., in favour. of. others; but this. feems to be a)delicate 
point, and, to be. avoided. as. much, as divorces, are; with us. 
The ambition, the. rage for.a cafine,..is. become fo eflential-to . 
fafhionablenefs,. that sit. is ludicrous to fee. how Jow-it oer 
amongft people who with to be-efteemed, the. beau-monde,. It 
is impoffible to refrain from kaughter, when fuch or fuch aman, 
is pointed:out ‘as. going to his cafine, men that you know, to. 
have the grayeit charaCters -in. every other,place butya cafine, 
and whom you would rather have. fufpeGted of hypocrify,:, faper- 
ftition, and fanaticifmm, than of: an avowed publick gallantry. « 

‘ This js the pidure of .Venetian).amouss,: in. the :prefent 
age ; but. charity: would lead one to hopé the:colours are Jaid 
on tog ftrong,: politiciams,: however,-/pretend \te,.give an.eafy 
folu tion. of this, licentioufnelsamongtt the ladies: they. tell : 
that, in; former. times, the’, courtezans.,were.a, ufeful cl ; 
citizens, whofe arms, were. always. open,.to,the wealthy, whe- 
ther, they were. young or old); that now they have no fachoeha-: 
racer among, them,.and -the.,ftews,that are connived atj:re- 
ceive only the very,dregs of the people. . Every diffolute man 
of fortune. is, therefore, .in.a. manner, driven, iato the pradtice: 
of cither keeping. a, miftrefs, or becoming a, Cavaliere Servente 
The former method is more expenfive, and lefs honourable ; 
the latter, confequently, the more prevalent. .....: . a 
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‘ The bank of the Rialto is a very fmall office, andthe 
whole bufinefé is tranfaéted by a few clerks, .who fitin a-{mall 
room, like an open booth, which«faces the Exchange. ~The 
bafinefi of the bank may be aptly compared to that-of 4 


banker in England, where merghants merchants depofit a lange fam of 
‘money, and draw-upon Page r their difburfements. -At 
Venice, every bill of exchange a hundred filver ducats, 


that is, fo many times three m theee flings and four-pence,. muft be 
paid at the bank. This method is. very concife,.as a.transfer 
Gs‘ finithed in “half.a minute: then. -you avoid. thetrouble of 
weighing and examining the coin, which would be. neceflarysin 
this country, where many of , the fequins. are light; befides 
that, no chicanery can be praétifed, in cafe you.lofe the re- 
ceipts, the transfer being a fufficient teftimony,of the payment. 
‘It may be prefumed too, that the republic. has fome’ private 
views in this ordinance, befides the benefit of the merchants ; 
‘for, fhould any fudden exigency of the ftate occur, they have 
a quantity of cafh in their hands for immediate ufe,’ 

The fixth: letter prefents us with a defcription of a Venetian 
wedding, in which there is little reprehenfible, except the-bar- 
-barous cuftom of prefenting epithalamiums on. the occafion. 
‘We fappofé they keep cold, and that, mutatis mutandis, thefame 
fet of lines may be ferved up to twenty weddings. Our author 
‘thinks that the Venetian noblemen are remarkably tall: 

. ‘In his eighth letter, Mr. Sharp makes the following fenfible 
refleftion: ‘ As for thofe who, by ficknefs, or other accidents, 
are reduced td poverty, there is an. abundance of charitable 
foundations ; however, the fwarms of beggars are furprifingly 
great. ‘The trade of begging, im all catholic countries, will 
eee fo Aga as that fpecies of charity, which is 
-beftowed’ on be continues to be inculgated by their 
cand » asthe moft perfegt of all moral du- 
ties.’ Our author’s ‘defeription of a. Venetian plieader at the 
bar, reprefents. him as being more ‘of a.demoniac, than of a 
man endea , by found reafon, .to convince the judges and 
the audience of the juftice of his.client’s caufe. Every advo- 
cate mounts into a finall pulpit, a little elevated above. the au- 
-dience, where he opens his I ue. with fome gentlenefs, 
but docs not long contain, within thofe limits'> his 
voice, foon cracks, and, what. is very remarkable, the be- 
ginning of moft fentences. ‘whiié he is under any agitation, or 
feeming euthufiafm, in pleading) is at a.pitch above his -natu- 
ral’ voice, fo as to decafion a wonderful difcord: them, if he 
means to be very emphatical, be fimkes the pulpit with his 
hands five or fix times together, as quick as thought, ftamping 
at the fame time, {0 as to. make. the great room refound with 
this 























in this manner a Wels, bis fri fend 
fora Bedlam door, I take it for coer ga een tae 
few who fpeak with more dignity ; but the advocates | faw 
were all men of eminence in their profeffion 5 and believe me; 
when I affure you, filet the'sccohat Y have here given of the 
ufage of the “bar, is _exaét and fimple, though it may feem.to 
favour of extrava 

Ridiculous as pisture is, we are not certain whether the 
original is het tobe found in antiquity, as ht is ungeftionable 
that ‘Cicero ad the fucceeding orators among the Romans, 
allowed themfelyes a-certain fpace, within which they traverfed 
up and: down during ‘their fpeeches ; and this. liberty was one 
of the principal ‘afiiftatits to graceful action and, perfuafive-ener- 
gy5 ner can we, without ne ey Er underftand the term 
ot bis (OE “Here I reft my meaning his argument. 

‘Our asithor’s defcription of. the Santa Cafa, or Holy Honfe 
hearin «tS tw “y A ge tal 
as well as “un : : 
ftanding 
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and common people entertaifi; that’ Hauld: fugh 
made, :the:Vingiir wonld ititeifere th let ow 
inthe rake’ to tf ir beel 
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‘ At Turin; Milan, Vénice, ati REY a vile, vase 
or three other itowns? you meet with good accommodation 45 
but no words cafi'exprefs the wretchédnefs of the otherinns. No 
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other ‘beds than one’ of ftraw, with: a mattafs’ of ftraw;’ and 
next to that a ditty fheet, fprinkled with’ water, ‘and; ‘confe- 
quently, damp; for a covering you ‘have another fhieet: as 
coarié as the firft, and as coarfe as one of our kitchen jack: towels, 
with a dirty covetlet. “The bedfted’ confilts’ of four wooden 
forms pr benches: an Englifh peer and peerefs ‘inuit lye in 
this manner, unlefs they carry an upholfterer’s fliop with them, 
which. is very troublefome. “There are, ‘by the bye, no fach’’ 
things as cuftains, and” hardly, from Venice to Rome, that * 
cleanly and moft ufeful invention, “a privy} fo" that’ what 
fiould be ‘collected and buried: in oblivion, is for ever uader 
your nofe and eyes. "Take along with you,” that’in “all tlyefe ’ 
inns the’ walls ‘are bare, aid the floor ‘Has riever “once: beén’ 
wathed fince it was firft laid.“ One’ of the ‘mditindelicaté 
cuftoms here, is, that men, and not womens ‘hake the fadiés 
beds, and would do every office of a maid’ feryant, if’ fuffered 
To fum up, in a word, the total’ of! Tralian’ naftinets:” your 
chamber, which you- would with ‘to. be ‘the fweeteft, is’by far 
the moit. offenfive room in the ‘houfe,. for reafons 1 fhall not 
explain. [I muft tell you, that except in two or 'thtee Places; 
they never fcour their pewter, and unlefs you were to ‘fee it, 
you will not conceive how dirty and natifeous it grows in’ ‘thirty 
or forty years. Their knives are of thé’ fame colour as‘their 
pewter, and their table-cloths-and napkitis ‘fuch as you feé of 
joint-ftools, in Bartholomew-Fair, where. the mob: eat‘ titir 
faufages.. In thefe inns they make you' pay largely, {6' ‘mucts 
ahead, and fend up ten times as-much as ‘you can eat, “For 
example, this is almoft conftantly thé fare.—A foop; ‘like 
wafh, with pieces of liver fwimming in it; a plate full of 
brains, fried in the fhape of fritters;' a ‘dif’ of livers and 
gizzards ; a couple of fowls (always killed’ after your arrival) 
boiled :to rags, without any the leaft kind of fauce, or her- 
bage; another fowl, juft killed, ftewed as‘thay call it; ‘then 
two more fowls, or a turkey roafted to rags. I muft not omi¢ 
to mention, that, all over Italy, I mean on their roads, the 
chickens. and fowls. are fo: ftringy,: you may divide*the\ breaft 
into as many filaments as you can ahalfpenny-worth of threads 
Now and then we get a little piece of mutton, or veal, and, 
generally fpeaking, it is the only eatable ‘morfel ‘that’ fatl ha 
our way. ,.1 fhould: mention, that pigeons boiled: and’ yoafted; 
often fupply the. place ef fome of the abovementioned difhes. 
The bread all the ‘way. is exceedingly bad, and the butter ‘fo 
rancid, it cannot’ be touched, or even borne within’ the’ réach 
of our fell. “We procured, “the other day, a'pint“of trem, 
and. made a little extempore bitter, ‘which proved“ alinolt ‘zs 
good as any we eat in England, fo that the fault feems to lye 
ud 
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in the manufacture, and not in the milk ry yet. fuch is the force 
of education and cuftom,., that, the people, | here do not, with to 
have it better ‘than itis. In Savoy, amon ‘the. “Alps, we 
were often aftonithed at the excellence of their dict ; : fo great i 
is the difparity. betwixt F rench, and Italian cooks, on the Saty,, 
and: Loretto. roads, fs 

‘ But what. is,a. greater. evil. to travellers than any of hig, 
above, recited,. though not peculiar to the Loretto road, are” 
the infinite numbers of -gnats,, bugs, fleas, and lice, which ihe” 
feft us by night and, by day. ; 

‘ You will grant; after this defeription of she horrors , of an, 
Italian journey, that. « one,ought to take no fmall pleafure i iD. 
treading-on clafic ground 3 yet, believe me, I have not .cari- 
catured ¢ every, article is literally true. If the fubje&. of this’ 
letter be. difguittul, comfort yourfelf I thall feldom or never 
touch uponat more, during my abfence.’ 

According to Mr, Sharp’s fixteenth letter, vegetables, garden. . 
fruits, and herbage, in Italy, are not ‘ equal. in tafte and 
fweetnefs, to thofe which, grow in our gardens; and what is 
ftill more furprizing,. few,.of their fruits excel ours; I believe 
none, .except their water-melons, grapes, and their figs.’ 
We dare not venture, for the reafons affigned in our reviewing 
Dr. Smollett’s travels, to plunder this,work,. by giving more 
extraéts from it, »Both, performances are written on the fame 
principles, and. tend tothe fame end, viz, that of difpelling 
the clouds of prepoffeffion and prejudice, which in defiance of 
common.fenfe, and. even corporeal feeling, have fo long in> 
duced the good people of this ifand to {quander their time and 
money in Italy, From: fome. accounts we meet with‘ in’ this” 
very fenfible author’s peregrinations (and there can be no 
reafon. to diftruft,him),,it would feem as if popery was révived 
amongit us, and that our countrymen undertook foreign, tras 
vels, rather for the purpofes of penance than of, ena 
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IX. The Poetical Works of ‘hee Bangtinnell ry have 5 Holeidhdy 
Sve. Pr. 6s. Becket and De Hondts 


S we have already, done juftice to the. refpedtive, merits oF 
A the principal . pieces which compofe this follection, we 
fhall refer our readers for. their charaétets to the. different’ vo- 
lumes, of our Review, in which they are difperfed, and confine 
ourfelves. at prefent, to; the Fatal Prophecy, ,a Dramatic Poém, 
now firkt publithed by, Mr, Langhorne 1 in the fecond, volume of 


this edition of his ul works, _ . sates oa 
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The characters inthis poem are Valdemar, King of Norway; 
Canute, king of \Denmark ;: Afmoad, “prince of Denmark ; 
Lother, fon of Afmond ; -Oftan' and Berinoy: Danity chiefs ; 
Lena, queem of Norway ; and Avilda, «princefs of Denmark. 

The firft {cene,exhibits ‘an: apatement ‘inthe palace’ of Ca- 
nute, who is introduced with @ foliloquy, occafioned by'a def- 
cent made by Valdemar king’ of Norway upon his dominions, 
ia which, he declares ‘his refolution to take ‘the field in perfon- 
againft-the invader., Canute is joined by his fon Afnrond, who’ 
goutly reminds his father of having tegk@ted td: invite Oftarr 
and, Beritro, two infeparable: fiiends,:toa banquet: celebrated in 
commeftoration of a victory; woo whieh shey retired: in dif 
guit to Norway, where Valdemat’s queen; Lena, falling in love’ 
with Oftam; flies-with -him ‘and ‘his/driendoto:Denrtark. || ‘Ca 
nute, informed of thofe particulars, refelves to-afforé no protec-. 
tion to the gey pair, and the : a etapa 
sabia , 

* Afmend; Whate’et- your r soyal wifdom fhralt: determine, : 

*Tis always mine tapproves for ‘duty thus ou) ine 

Is wifdom: but, alas’! when carelefs years, og 

Elate with wild feftivity. of hearty o)) » 

Fly in full chace-of plheafure,. hard the tafk ‘ 

To ftop the mad purfuit! Eager of foul): 

Impetuous, and impatient-of -reftraint,: - 

With paffions uncontroul’d, and ‘chufing’ ftill: . 

What wears the face of danger—Oftan brooks now — 

RefleGtion’s filent thought, nor hears the voice 

Of cool, deciding reafon———yet he boafts! 

Virtues that might his flighter foibles veil. 

The generous heart is his ; the living paw: 

Of foul-uniting friendthip ; feotning fear, 

And all that’s low, or little, the fablime, 

Unegnquer’d mind. 

Canute. Achara&er like this 

Becomes a man of Denmark. 
Afinend. Not lets brave, 

Nor to his:friend lefS’ faithful: is Berino: 

But, temper’d mild,: his equal virtues fhine — 

With fteadier light, nor fully their:fair flanre>  ~ 

With deeds of indiferetion.’ Led: by friendfhip: » 

More than 'tefentment, probably, he fled ©) 

To Norway’s court, and now refolves to fhare>\ | 

In Oftan’s fortuhés, ered he eee Jorden 

His conduc. LUIS 
Canute, Virtues fueh-as thefe: may veil wih.) aels 

aR 5 vd Inferior 
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Inferior faults; butiwhere ‘the public feveo g0i4 .stunsJ 

Is, loft an private, ‘friendthip!is)a ctimwr'f to net -pitol 
Afmords The tongue pf Afmend thall-not plead ferrerimes;>-! 
_ » Butowhere-@ bravecmen's A NEA seg Pha oT 

Humanity would drop intocthe ifeale >: iodw ,stua 

Each circumftance of favourcn s 16% ‘v xd sbect W159 

In. the courfe of this eonverfation it apenas that Oanute: 
had difpatched Afmond’s for Lother to reconnoitre the’ efieiiyy® 
and to learn: the icaufév of the imvafion:: ‘Liother >returns; ting 
forms-his' fathersof the enemy’s ftrength, ‘follicits’a’ poft "il the® 
army, and tells him, thatche:had met with Be 9° amidft the 
hills, who.informed’ him that Valdemar grad invaded Denmark} 
in_purfuit of -his'wife) Afmond fends his fon-too make this ‘re- 
port te,Camute; but at-once praifes and pities Bermey a 
and his attachment toihis,friends |: 

Upon the departure of Lather, Avilda enters, andin a con-’ . 
verfation. with her’ brother Afmond, avows a moft violent paf- 
fion for Berino. ..Afmorid tenderly fooths her; and’infpires her 
with hopes. Berimovnextpappears before her, which a. 
the following very interefting feene. 

‘ Avilda. Audacious chief, who art thou? 

That thus inttudeft-onm the folitude 
Of Denmark’s. princeis—— 
Berino, May }hope for pardon ? 
Illuftrious daughter of the brave Canute, 
You fee no bold intruder, but a-fuppliant. 
I came a fuppliant to the-prince of Denmark, 
And mifdirefted hop’d to find: him here: 
Avilda, Wherefore a fuppliant ? Haft thou then: crime ? 
Bcrino. 1 cannot boaft of innocence, bat ga: or tO. 
For this offeace, that } retire forgiven. 
Avilda. Stay, youth; perhaps my intereft with my brother 
May not be ufelefs ; and, methinks, thar idok 
Ingenuous fpeaks a foul iricapable Be 
Of crimes beyond th’ extent of royal gracé.to/ = 
Berino. O princefs;, more than worthy! the fair fame «> 
That all the North's extended tegions fills; no? 4 
With your diftinguithed virtues! fruitless here?) (1); 
Were all' your generous efforts to aflift ob lsiW 
A wretch whe courts the tardy hand of juftice! OME 
To fave him from the anguith of remortie,: Sot 
And end a painful being—Know, Iam: * 101 
Berino, needs there more ? 4uh 

Avilda (afide.) 'Too well Iknow it !+— 

‘Oh! hold, my heart, thy purpofe—But whet nabs, 
What thal! I fay, or do ?—Dire& me Heaven ! 
U 3 Berine. 
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Beriuo.,O chief of Denmark! O difgrac’d Berino! 
How fall’n from thy fait honours!) At thy name 
The cheek of virtue’ reddens, ‘and the eye 
Of innocertice with pity, or contempt, 

Or both, beholds thee. 
Avilda. Youth, miftake me’ not; ) 
-1 know fot anger, if I know contempt, 
Tis for abandon’d and unbluthing guilt, 
That, furely, is not thine-——I ani+ no ftranger 
To the fad ftory of that joylef$ look; 
And that deyeéted eye: I am no ftranger 
To the firm frieyifhip which you:bear to-Oftan, 
]t’s. glorious caufe, or it’s effeét Tefs glorious, / 
Yet pity, furely, is at leaft your due; ' © " ee 
And pity—was th’ emotion that Ifele 
For you and for your fortunes. 
Berino. Generous princefs ! | 
How ill, alas! P’ve merited this goodnefs, 
Yon hoit-clad hills in threatening pomp proclaim 
Loud thro’ the realm of Denmark—an affociate 
In Oftan’s flight I was—His friend I am, 
Nor even in death will I defert-him—Jutftice 
To an offended prince, the law‘of nations, 
Perhaps even Denmark’s fafety may demand 
One victim here That victim let’ me fall~—~ 
A chief of Denmark given to his revenge 
May Noerway’s prince appeafe, and the rich blood 
‘That pours a warm tide to each patriot brealt, 
“Jts azure urns retain. 
Avilda. Miftaken chief! 
Too prodigal of life! ”Fwere vain to think 
That Norway’s monarch would accept a victim 
To favour 4:s efcape who wotnds his honour, 
And violates his love *Fwere vain to hope 
That Denmark’s king’ would doom the innocent 
And give the guilty freedom——-Chief—yet more ! 
Thy country may demand an arm like thine, 
Approv’d in valour—would’ft thou, then, redeem 
Her alienated love ? would’ft thou repair 
The injuries thy daring friend has done her, 
Live for her fervice and her fafety-———' Thus, : 
And on thefe terms alone may’ft thow expect 
My royal father’s, or my brother’s favour—— 
‘That favour now I haften to folicit, 
And may the gods that fmile ‘on’ Denmark guard thee !” 
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The fecond a& opens witha foliloquy:ef Lena near a og 
in a mountainous, defart,, She,is.accofted -by her lover, 
appears apprehenfive. of falling; into, the hands. of Vi 
Oftan endeavours to, reaffure and..comfort her; but fhe.exaéts 
from him an oath, that-neither his, love of war, nor. + virft of 
glory, fhall draw him from her fide... The confli& which Oftan 
fuffers on this occafion is beautifully defcribed, and heightened 
with uncommon force -of, poetry: ‘The lovers ave afterwards 
joined by Berina,! who. excites Lena’ s-apprehenfiens, but flatters 
her with hopes that, Valdemar’s. -haughtinels might demand 
terms fo injurious to Canute’s honour, as to induce the latter 
not to give up her, amd her dover... During, this_ converfation, 
Lena, through; the glade, perceiyes an armed man. walking 
warily alongyio:\Oftan) and fhe retire, and_ this perfon proves to 
be Lother, who is fent by the princefs Avilda. to tell Berjno that 
Canute had pardoned him, and.that his father Afinond invited 
him to his court. Berino. gratefully accepts the favoyr, after 
paying his duty to friendfhip. 

The third a&, begins with a foliloquy of Avilda in a grove 
behind the:palace,;of Canute. She exprefles great impatience 
for the returmof Lother,. and is joined by her brother Afmond, 
who informs her, that the infulting terms propefed by Valde- 
mar to Canute had .broken off all thoughts af an accommoda- 
tion. Avilda, fired with the indignation offered to her father, 
for a moment-‘forgets her love. . Lother, upon, his return, 
finds her ftill warm with refentment, and informs her of the 
fentiments iu» which he left her loyer,, When, Lother re- 
tires, Avilda perceives Lena wandering in the grove, and 
upon accofting her,.is made acquainted by Lena with her qua- 
lity and her fears. Avilda, however, can adminifter to her no 
other confolation than an affurance that fhe isin no danger of 
being given,up to her hufband. ..Lena unwittingly, acquaints 
her, that 3 ' 

Negligent of life, the brave Berino 

To Valdemar a twofold challenge fent, 

One, in behalf of Denmark, to engage | 

The braveft chief of Norway ; .if fuccefs. 

Should crown his firft attempt,..a bold defiance 
Of Valdemar himfelfj, in Oftan’s name, . 

To break the fhiveringlance—— 

She tells Avilda at the fame time,.that fhe oils oH Oftan 
was himfelf gone to the combat; that during his abfence fhe had 
been frightened, with the noife of hunters, and had’ wandered 
to that-grove.., Avilda promifes.her prote&tien, and upon leav- 
ing her Afmond enters... The,.next, {cene proves Lena to be 
a Dane by birth, which produces aa. important difovery. 

U4 Afmond, 
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.§ Afnend, Heavens | and are you then thatill-fated queen ? 
. |, But how ! in Denmark born 2 twas ever faid, 
' And flill beliew’d, that, Valdemar efpous’d. 
The, daughter of a chief of argnerna 
pets Thus», 
5 ot was-ceported.; but to ferve. what dursats; | 
~ E never. yet could learn—'T was falfe, however, 
In every circumftance—the tender matron 
Who rear’d my infancy with gentleft care, 
. Andsiov’d me with a parent’s fondnefs, told«me 
«Inthe: ladt words of life, that I was born: . 
ImDenmark, and from thence by ftealth. convey’d: 
More fhe could not—but, fpeechlefs, to my hand 
Convey’d this bracelet, as if. this might prove 
Some token of my birth—— 
Afmond, (Looking on the bracelet.| Ohi——-O-my child , 
~My. daughter ! 
Lena. [Throwing herfelf at his feet.) Pitying heaven ! 
Ajmond. Oh! my loft child! 
~ Lena, Indulgent heaven ! haft thou no mercies s left? 
© .ftrike me, ftrike me dead ! . 
Almond, . {Raifing ber.| My long loft child ! ! 
Lena: Still loft! for ever loft!———oh ! is it thus 
I find a parent? Thus I meet a father, 
~ >» With. guilt and ruin-in my train?) And can you, 
.. Wo you forbear to fpurn me from you? Far 
As-earth from heaven to fpurn me ?. Dear good prince’! - 
~-» ) Methinks, you. weep——-— . 
Ajmsnd, Thou art, indeed, ill fated——— 
. |, Snatch’d, when an infant, from thy nurfe’s arms, 
.. And, borne: we Knew not whither-—Each purfuit, 
Aud.every fearch was yain; tho’ then at war 
With Norway, fuch bafe rapine in.a.foe 
Ve.could not even. fufpe@-——This well-known bracelet 
With her own hands thy tender mother lock’d 
«AT pon, thy litde arm-——- | t sd 
j Pang Ha! does fhe live? » 
Shall I, behold her? ... 
fund, No——~in the.cold grave 
Long has fhe flept; unable.to furvive 
The. Jof$.of thee. 
ena. Oo wretched! -O my heart ! : 
; This is too much——z, [Famts; 
Aassd Help} help |My shila my ae it 
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The fourth 2& opens with a converfation between Oftdn and 
Berino, from which we bern; that’ Berind | had! vangilifhed the 
Norwegian champion):and that he! was prepared to’ Val- 
demar himfelf. — Oftanendéavouts to perfuade Berino td fuffer 
him to fupply his place; but during this generous Contéft\be- 
tween the tworfriends,'a Norwegian ‘heral@’ apipeats} who, in 
Valdemar’s: name, defies’ firft Oftan, and afterwards Bérino, to 
fingle combat. «Phe» hetald’ takes his'leave,and while the 
friends are converfing,; Avilda prefents herfelf inthe difgtife of 
a meflengerftom thecking of Denmark,’ informs Berino that 
Canute commands: his: immediate ‘attendance, ‘end then ‘difap- 
pears. >A: friendly: fcene between ‘the two warriors fudceeds, 
and while Oftan is gone to take leave ‘of! the quéen of? Norway 
before his combat; Berino begins to refle&t on the fpi and 
voice of the fuppofed mefienger, who once mote préefents herfcif 
before. him in ‘the-fame difguifey and again urges his immediate 
attendance upon the king; but foon leaves 7 having teafon 
to fufpeé:that' Berino ‘knows her. 

The next fcene exhibits a plain before the Norwegian*camp, . 
where Valdemar and Oftan appear. ‘The latter endeavours at 
once to exafperate and mortify the tyrant, by expatiating on 
the pleafures he had-tafted in the embraces’of his queett”’: The 
combat thenvenfaes: Valdemar’s {word breaks, but he ftabs 
Oftan dead with a dagger, © 

‘The fifth a& begins with a converfation: tdinieet Afmond 
and Lena in~an area in the center of a deep grove, ‘fiippofed 
tobe’ the ‘burying-place of her mother‘and the Danifh royal 
family. She is now awakened to all the horrors of ‘hér‘crime, 
and begs for death from her father’s hands ;' but’as hé'is"about 
to kill her; he relents, leaves his dagget in the grove,'and re- 
tires. As Lena takes up the dagger, her brother Lother enters, 
and difcovers himéelf. ° Upon this, fhe drops the dagger: then 
Lother acquaints her with Oftan’s death, and ‘that Valdemar is 
preparing for battle; and at his taking leave, caries off the 
dag | 

The fifth fcene prefents Avilda-and ‘Berino, the exprefies 
great uneafinefs at being abfent from the’ battle, ‘and'is'in- 
formed of Oftan’s fate by the princefs?’ She endeavours to 
foothe him, but in vain ; and Lother entering, aequaifits them 
that the battle was joined, thatthe Dates were ‘of the point 
of being routed, and Canute a prifoner..°°Thisatarmy’ Avilda, 
who leaves Berino to refcue her father 5/and Beritio’ flies t6*rally 
the: Danith troops. The next fcene prefents' Valdémaf and his 
officers as being totally ‘roufed" by the Danes.) ''The'ydeén of 
Norway’s dead body, pierced by a dagger, is brought to her huf- 
band, whofe atiendants are feized by Afmand at the head of a 

Danifh 
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Danifla party... Valdemar, fhews.Afmond, his dead daughter, 
and.informs.him,, .that.he knew. her. parentage, but that he had 
f{pirited +her away. when young, becaufe an old prophecy fore- 
told,;,that when; a, Norwegian king fhould mazry a princely of 
Denmark, the two crowns fhould be united, _ Afmond acquaints 
him, that the prophecy was fulfilled, becaufe the king of Den- 
mark-was-then_maiter of Norway. A duel enfuing, Valdemar is 
killed. Canute, attended by Lother and Berino, next enters, and 
the’ king tells-his' fon, he .owed his fafety to. Berino’s courage. 
At Afimond’s defire,; Canute confents-to Berino’s marriage with 
Avilda, makes him. viceroy of Norway; and.the pocm concludes 
with the-following {peech' of . Canute. 
Canute. Thou my Afmond, 

Alone, art to be pitied—Had Misfortune, 

With all her train, purfued thy haplefs offspring, © F ° 

She might have been preferv’d—but guilt prevented : A 

THE stTincs OF GUILT WOUND >EEPER THAN Mis- 

FORTUNE. 

Yet let the merits of thy own good heart 

Defend thee from diftrefs—the fhield’ of ‘virtue 

Alike fhould fave the bofom that it fhades 

From inward fufferings and from outward evils.” 


.. Mr, Langhorne, we hope, will excufe us when we fay, that 

the fable. of the Fatal Prophecy is by ‘no’ means _ pro- 
perly, conducted. -It is deficient ia principles, manners, 

and.characters, and yet a little attention, joined to the ‘au- 
thor’s poetical powers, might have rendered it moral and in- 
texefting fo the higheit degree. Lena and Oftan, whom Shake- 
{pear would have made the objects of pity, excite our detefta- 
tion; while Berino, who, in fact, is the hero of the play, and 
fuppofed to be.a model of virtue, fooths their guilt, and vin- 
dicates their crimes ; a conduét which we think is inconfiftent 
with, the fentiments of generous, honeft friendfhip. 

We. know few incidents which could be wrought up to a 
finer effect than the conteft between Berino and Oftan for the 
honour of fighting Valdemar. But the behaviour of Berino 
Should have been the reverfe of what we find it. He ought to 
have urged his.friend to have added murder to the other crimes 
he, had. been guilty of towards Valdemar, and ‘thereby’ have 
: awakened him to a full fenfe of his guilt. A-conduét like this, 
it is,true,, would have given. a quite different tarn to the fable, 
but it would have rendered it far more moral, fentimental, and 
confiftent with a virtuous chara&er. . TPhe:behaviour of Oftan, 
inthe lufcigus defcription he gives Valdemar of Lena’s ‘charms 
previous to their, duel,’ is unnatural, wanton, and ‘fhocking 
to decency. 
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- Such are the capital objections that'may be urged spain this 
poem, which is ‘otherwife full of ob ical eit Wetkow net 
went its not being defipned for’ the’ ftageteatt be‘anyiapo- 


logy for its conduc ; neither‘can we’ witht ‘any jliftice prohounee 
that its ‘faults ourigh i its beauties. OFF! ot Alacags(T 


¥ IMM ONT fii 1be3 metite: 





, ‘ . at _ aaa saaanemen 
i194 \ basis oiunsD .bollit 
X. A general View of England 3 refpeRirg iii Policy Trades Ges 
““meree, Taxes, Debts, Producéof Lands,’ Colonies, : Mazer, &c. 
&c. “argumentativily fated ; from the Year'1 600, 0: 1.762 5/in 
a Leiter to A.M. L. C.D. > By M. VoD. Worw: tranflated 
from the French, fir/t printed in. 1762. 8v0Pr. 2s. 6ds.Robfon. 


ay HE profefied defign of this performance, which we are in- 
formed in .a, preface prefixed by the tranflator, was 
written by a French gentleman, is to depreciate the coun- 
try of England, as to all the particulars fpecified in the 
title-page, in defiance of ‘common fenfe and experience. 
The author fpeaks every where like a true Fren¢hman ; ; 
that is, like one who both hates and undervalueés the Eng- 
lith, and builds his calculations on the authority of ‘the Hif- 
tories of the National Debts of England, by Sir Matthew Decker, 
Mr. Andrew. Hooke, and the late lord Bolingbroke, One of 
the great. points he labours to eftablifh, is, © ‘That whatever 
may be the real fuperiority of the Englifh, ‘and’ carryitig if*as 
far as imagination can reach, yet fince the caufe- of our’ pre- 
fent inferiority to them cannot be natural, and miuft*theréfore 
be merely. accidental, it only remains to inveftigate, “to” find 
out and puta ftop to this accidental caufe ; that then, E 
land muft. neceflarily return of herfelf, ‘to that AKHol Penk, 
where the ought to be, and France of coutfe will make great 
vifible ftrides towards her natural fuperiority.’ \. ww a 

With refpeé to our author’s authorities, three of them were 
profeffed party-writers ; and the fourth, Sir Matthew “DetKer, 
was not only a foreigner, but took for granted the véry ‘pro 
fition he ought to have proved, viz. that thé fotefon trade of 
England, in 1741, was upon the decline. ‘We fhrewdly fut 
peé that this Frenchman has been impoled’ on. as to ldrd'Bo- 
lingbroke’s being the author of Political Reflections on tli¢’ si- 
tuation- of England, publithed in 1749: however, bé“that as’ 
it may, an avowed party-writer like him,, fo notoridtiS for his 
difregard .of all argument, juftice, and truth, , where it ‘cduld 
ferve: his purpule, ought to have no weight in a Aifpute oF this 
kind. | 

This letter-writer, in computing the land-tax of Enigland, 
and endeavouring to reduce it to almoft half its value, oes 

not 
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not. confider the vait inequality with which. it.is impofed ; fo 
that, in fa&, we..can.. form no judgment.of; the. nationah 
wealth. by its produce. Was. it .praéticable.to obtain @ new. 
taxation, the difference .might then be pil Indeed, : 
fince the time of the Revolution, the. great fupport of.the.pub-» 
lic, expence in England has arifen from the lands. which pay 
leaft Jand-tax, becaufe in fuch counties, on that very account, 
commerce, manufactures, and i improvements, flourith. 

How well informed this very fuperficial but affuming French- 
man is, may be gathered from his obfervations upon Scotland, 
when ipeaking of the benefit which England receives from that 
country. * As to the money that the Scotch proprietors may 
perhaps {pend in England, you are to obferve, that Scotland. 
is hut a very poor country: that thofe. landed gentlemen of, 
theirs who come into England, generally carry back with them. 
more than they brought; and. that the. other people of that. 
country, who go into England, carry. little or, nothing. ever, 
with them, and always carry back fomething, and often pretty. 
confiderable tog. It is not the Limoufins,that enrich Paris, and. 
the fertile diftri& of La Beauce; they go thither only, because 
they are wanted, in order to carry back with. them alk. that; 
they can fave, out of the wages paid them, for. their, labour, 
It may then be fafely affirmed, that this article, far.from con-, 
tributing to England, fwallows up more, than. the. three. mil-. 
lions. of livres raifed by the .taxes. levied in Scotland, which, 
moreover, may be prefumed, to have. been already. exhaufted 
by the penfions, falaries, and appointments of thofe, who are. 
employed in the different branches civil and military, of the, 
government of that country. Thus then, the territorial in-, 
come of Scotland, confidered abftractedly, from all kinds _ of 
commerce,.contributes nothing .to, England, whereas macia 
may be faid to contsibute largely to. Scotland.’ 

A Scotchman who underftands the prefent ftate. of his om. 
country, could inform. this. writer, that though manufactures. 
and commerce are of late years incredibly encreafed in. Scot- 
tand, yet they, carry on their trade chiefly, if not wholly, by 
paper-money ; aud that one of the principal reafons for this is,:. 
becaufe their great landholders rake. together all the fpecie. they 
can get among their tenants that they. may {pend it in. England, .. 
from whence they bring nothing down to their.own country,, 
but a knowledge of the vices and, fathions of. the places where. 
they refided,, .. : 0% 

« Tt is impofiible,’ continues our author, * that Scotlaad:. 
fhould contribute the leaft tittle to the article of trade.with 
England, , It is even certain, the , balance. is greatly. in its fa~ . 
vour; for, having nothing to fell, to enable it to buy, all its. 

. col- 
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econveniencies muft arife from its national induft 
thy. Its falés ‘therefote dre few, ‘atid’ its purcha: 
fomuch,’ that it dates'not Veritire td purchafe’ ae i 
that’ it wants’; ‘wert it to” purchalé Fach? ee 
forced to go without thany other nectflaty bets ‘ar Ace 
foon ‘becomé more! depopulated that it-is ‘at prefent. 
number of its inhabitants content themftves with ca aie wire 
cakes; “and very’ often a Kind'of’ datineat’ ‘(oaked™ She Sout 
Scotland fends into England nothing’ but fome’ black cal 
linieni, fal heftings, ‘falmon, “and @ betticula ‘Kind of” Coal’ dat 
is burned in the houfes of people é' of fathion ‘only. ition: 
indeed, that Scotland furnifhes {warms ‘of lawyers; p Bes 
furgéons, military officers and foldiers,’ fhopkeepérs, a 
atid‘pedlars, but very few feamen. Now any country ‘that eta 
nothing, “or What f next to nothing, can’t bat be’ inérs 
by trading Wwittf' Cotintty that has 4 great deal!’ Mis not France 
that gets by Savoy; ‘but Savoy certainly gets by PHante. "The 
only benifit therefore that England reaps by its trade With'Scot-- 
land; 5 fick, By drawing from thence & hanbéer of 
whofe labour and saaiiltry comes'cheaper to theth than that of 
their own pedple, which therefore is a great favin ving | to them. 

Secondly, by drawing men from*thence, who ferve”to replace 
thofe that ‘fhe is'‘continually lofing by her luxury, by ee trade, 
by ‘navigation, and by het wats,-which nécé eftarily ‘hetefore, 
makes her lefs fubje& to depopulation’. 

Never, (perhaps, was fach a‘ftring of abfardities’ anid mit 
takes crowded in fo few lines ‘asin the ‘p 
The Scotch mention it as a‘ telancholy« truth, 
ufies are fo rnitith encreafed by their trade, ‘nd 'thé 
métit of ‘their eftates, that they purchale the thief art oF? 
their expences (in houfhold farittute efpecially) from En} nae Fs 
which ‘amounts't6"fuch fums as‘to throw ‘the Balance’ 
them. They complain, that the habits of 'fife’are’ rahe 
as‘expenfive aiong their countrymen as they dre fn ‘England .. 
thet their houifes' are as clegantly firnifhed,’ thelt atténdants'ds 
nuimerous, afd even their ‘tavern ‘ekpetices ‘as ear a8In’aniy’ 
part of Bagland': « that’ the ‘houfe-keepiny “of thelr’ ndbility’ * 
and: petitry i$ “as extravagant yard ‘that’ all “their ‘trade’ Cate 7 
fcarcely fupply the-demands the’ _ on ‘have ‘tipen “hen: ‘for 
the feveral afticles they import: we fener, Bt cone Ho 
fhew ‘the ridi¢nlows miftake ‘of fa atithos with” 

of ‘Scofland, we might’ appeal’ to “that “i ible aac! 
Fion, the price of land in Scotland, which 1 is faid to stain 
at'this very time, as‘in England. ° . wal 3 

- Gt would be -mifpending our’ ieadii"s time 0 ‘dwell longe 
up this ‘wild- ‘produion > the feope” of which''s, however, 
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laudable; in a Frenchman; as: it) tends to imprefs jis country-+ 
men with: notions; that England:is far inferios-to France, and: 
that. by their aétivity and induftry..they, may; foon, acquire. the 
fuperiority over all their rivals. .'To conclude.: this.-performange 
it ithe very reverfe, of. the patient’s cafe: who.died. of good: 
fymptoms.;forwe every day fee England. flourifhing .in power, 
trade and niches, under all; the. lamentable; poverty and mif-. 
por go rm IY to her oo — and, other eee geree 
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XE. Obfervations on pis in efand, pa a Siti in 
1691, to’ the" prefent ‘Time, “ By ‘Nicholas, " Lord PF; feount 
‘Taaffe. Sve. ‘Pr. 13. 62. °° Griffin.’ ~~"! 


‘HE, nobleauthor of. thefe obfervations ‘had the misfor,. 

tune of, being difqualified by. his .religion :from. a,feat, 
in parliament, and thereby itript,of .almoft all, the privileges , of 
an Irith, peer 5... cafe not peculiar to him. .Tho’,we underftand, 
that he: has, {pent moft of his time. in Germany, yet be {till 
kept an eye to. the ftate of affairs in his native country; and 
it is only doing .his. lordthip. juftice to. copfefs, that be. writes, 
with candour) and precifion.. He quotes the agis,of parliament 
that pafled within the period to which he has limited biméelf > _ 
and, {peaking of king William’s. government.in,Ireland, we 
meet withthe following very remarkable account,,,which; is 
equally full,,of , truth and good fenfe, and tends to thew his 
lordfhip’s defign i in, writing this pamphlet. 

.*; That monarch engaged to preferve entire to. the [sith Ca | 
tholies,,all the. civi/ sights. and immunities they, enjoyed, under 
Charles, I.—-Such .an. engagement, juit.in itfelf, was the more 
commendable, as, it was founded on ihe pirit ot the revolution 
lately brought about, and grafted on the principles, of ,tolera- 
tioa,,and.,civil liberty. It. was, an engagement which King 
William)could..never -be perfuaded to depart from, and.it foon. 
produced its. natural.confequences.... The. fecurity he «granted 
ref religious, diffenters.of. all denominations, reftored induftry, 

and, plenty of all.things;ufefal arts were introduced, . the 
land ..was./ cultivated ; anda fine. ifland reduced to a,defert by 
the late war,..foon aflumed a new face, . In. fast, Ireland. was 
never.-happier, than) under. that. monarch... .He faw, though 
ethers could.,not,..or. would mot fee;. that the Icifh Catholics 
might, -by kind treatment, be rendered as good fubjests as the 
Catholics in. Holland, ‘who fered him faithful) y, and foughe 
under him again{t king James’. 
_ His lerdthip. then proceeds. to thew.the fidelity of. the,en- 
gagements of, his. countrymen to king William, notwithftand; 
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ing all the temptations ‘they had. to breakthrough: them-h 
‘ That wife prince -(fays he) trufted:to! the fecurity: he: gave: 
them.———But ‘that: policy died along with himi?ie on) yl sad: 

Tho’ the loyalty of: the: Inith continued: under queen Anney 
who was not-expofed to the fameidanger ascher »predeceffor hati |: 
beeii,* *: yet, (fays his lordthip) ‘by a Prange: inwerfions oh 
things, our apprehenfions enerea/ed, as every eas/eof -apprehete 
fion’ wanifoed. "The! nation was alarmed anew, ‘)/Old:animofi#:.! 
ties have been revived, frefh panics were infufed.———The Irith 
Catholics who embarked their whdle fortune on the fame bot- 
tom with theRevolution, and whofe only, intereft it was that, 
the, ftate bark thould, glide fmoothly, were, no, longer fo. be 
trufted ; and a maxim hath. been eftablified, that, this, Rate 
veffe] could not be fafe, whilft fach men had any unperifhable 
goods dn board. It ‘was deemed that the’ fecurity and* fel 
intereft, which ‘is ‘the fupport of every government, could n 
b¢'a rnle 'to'go’ by, when ‘applied to rhem.—To diftrefs:' their 
minds, damp their induftry, and render their property! preta- 
rious, was deemed‘ found policy. This was the favourite fyftert, 
oppofed ‘to that adopted by king William; ‘and conformable to * 
this' fyftem it was, that queen Anne was prevailed upon to ani- 
hilate’ the fecurity’ he gave, and revoke the publick’ faith; 
pledged'‘to thole Catholics, as the price of their vaya at 
Limerick; in fixteen hundred and ninety-one.’ 

His “lordfhip’ complains of the bad policy which fultseedady 
‘ by tying up the hands of a million of people, from ¢o-opera+ 
ting with the public, in the public fervite.’’ He thinks, that ‘this | 
feverity was the more unjuttifiable, as the’ vifible condu@of the 
Lith towards the government at that time; was unexcéptionable’s ' 
and ‘is of opinion that they probably poffefied thefame' prinei-’ 
ples with their brethren in Holland and Germany} “who were’ 
not otily tolerated, but rewarded for their civil orthodoxy.’ That! 
fach’ contiderations’ did not take place in queen Anne’s “times: 
was owing to the wrong conceptions entertained: of the’ priné 
ciples of the Irifh Catholics, as if they had ** juftified perjary 
in‘religion, and deftruction to civil government, ‘wherein they 
had not the lead.’ We coincide with his lordfhip in fuppofing: 
that, perhaps, too great induftry was employed ‘by the -divines - 
and politicians of thofe days, ‘in charging thefe diabolicat print 
ciples indifcriminately on all Irith Romaiy Oatholi¢s: «Fhe nes 
ble author ‘then laments the averfion which fomie have to better 
information, and to that knowledge whith proves fhecking » to 
their prejudices. He next entefs into'a-difquifition upon the 
miftaken policy founded on thofe« prejudices’; expoles ‘with 
great decency 4{we fhall not fey with what. jufied)” its perni- 
cious confequences, fince the days of king- Wilants and thews 
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how widely different the conde& of the Englifh government is 
from that of the proteftant ftates in Germany. ‘ In Ireland 
(continues his loidfhip) im queen Anne’s reign I mean, tf 
was deemed found policy, to abridge the immunities granted 
by king William to the Catholics, to leffen their connexiort 
with their native coufitry, and lay the exercife of their religion 
under fuch rettri@ions, as virtually amounted to a prohibition. 
By the taws paffed in that reign, they are interdicted to realize 
the produce of their indftry, under the penalty of forfeiture ; 
they are alfo excluded, under alike penalties; from feafehold 
nitereits except for thirty-one years only, but this under con- 
fiderable reftri@ions, from the danger of trufting any du- 
rable property to fach hands. The tenure is thus confined to, 
a few years, and, left that fhould be too much, it has been 
enatted, that, in cafe of their having more'than a third penny 
profit im it, fuch tenure fhall be forfeited to the fole advEntige 
of sie firff prorefiant difcoverer.’ 

His lordthip next bewails, in very affeQing terms, the evil 
of isformers, who are encouraged by thofe feverities, and the 
fhocking fyftem which is introduced. in the natural courfe of 
things. ‘ A fon (fays he) conforming to the religion eftablith- 
ed, is, by law, invefted with a power over his father’s ‘imheri- 
tance, making that father but a bare ternat for life, ‘under 
great reftrictions ; and bringing his grey hairs with forrow to 
the grave.” He then refers to the ftatute books for a detail 
ef the cbmoft .incredible legal hardfhips which the Irith Ro- 
man Catholics fuffer at prefent; the confequence of which is, 
that the Scwloag race in Ireland, which anfwers to the Engliflr 
ycomanry were entirely expelled, and the flourithing agriculture 
that prevailed in-Ireland under king William was neglefed. 

The soble author proceeds next to anfwer the arguments 
arged for fuch unaccountable feverities, and calls upon his 
opponents to prove that the principles of the Irifh Roman Ca- 
tholics are different ‘* from thofe of their brethren in Holland 5 
from thofe who are endowed with fo many civil immunities, 
in bis prefent «majefty’s German dominions, or thofe under ‘his 
Pcuilian majetty, in the eleftorate of Brandenburgh? 

George I. could not abolifh the Jaws againft the Irifh Romar 
Catholics, but {according to our author) he relaxed as mach 
as pofible the penalties annexed to the exercife of the Catho- 
fic worfh@. George If. trod int the fteps of his royal father, 
the confequence of ‘which tendernefs was, that they continued 
dutiful and loyal fubjeéts throughout all his long reign, “tho” 
fhaker by a rebellion, and that when the French meditated a 
defcent upon Ireland, the Roman Catholics there entered inte 
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engagements for oppofing them. This is a faét unqueftion” 
ably provell, by the exhortations of their clergy, their own ad- 
drefs, and the duke of Bedford’s teftimony of their loyalty, in 
a letter he wrote to the fpeaker of the houfe of commons in 
Dublin. His lordfhip then proceeds to fhew that ‘ the infur- 
rection of fome of the cottagers in a few counties of Munfter, 
is_no exception to the duty they owe, and pay to their fo- 
vereign.’.. This he proves by the behaviour of their fuperiors of 
the.Catholic clergy, on that occafion, which are fo recent and 
well known that they need not be particularized here. | He af- 
terwards difproves the common -place arguments brought again{t » 
papifts, drawn from the papal difpenfations for perjury and du- ' 
plicity ; argues warmly for toleration, and a mitigation of the ° 
rigour of fome penal laws ; and concludes with an earneft ad- ° 
drefs to. his ‘ fellow-fubjects, the Britith and Irith Catholics, 
to continue fteady in that loyalty, that. fubferviency to the ru- 
ling powers, which their religion prefciibes; grateful to the | 
fovereign who profes them; patient and refigned under the 
laws which punif> them.’ 

We have been the more diffufe in our account of this excel- 
lent pamphlet, becaufe few publications of late have equally 
merited the public attention, (The principles advanced by the 
noble author. are fupported -by fags. , The ftile is. animated ~ 
and elegant, to an uncommon degree; the. conclufions ra- . 
tional ; and we hope it will have its due effe@, in an age which 
piques itfelf upon fhaking off prepoffeffions and prejudices. - 
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12. Hypochondriafis; a pra@ical Treatife on the Nature and Curt 
of that Diforder, commonly called the Hyp and Hypo. By J. Hill, 
M.D. 8vo. Pr. is. Printed for the Author, 


O! cries the ludicrous reader, here’s another harbinger to 
S a new quack medicine. Hath the doctor forgot that his 
medicines, already publifhed, are abundantly fufhcient to cure ~ 
all the difeafes to which thefe wretched bodies of ours are iia- 
ble? or have the public forgot that it is neceflary he fhould live 
by their folly, ‘and fo require tobe reminded of their duty to 
fupport this Asfculapius ef the age? Ungratetul world! how 
can you {peak thus dilrefpeQfully of a man, who {pends all his 
time in prying into the fecrets of nature, without any motive 
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fave that of contributing to the felicity, by reftoring the health, ° 
of his fellow-creatures? His own uncertain ftate of health will 
not permit him to praétife the healing art in the ordinary me- 
thod; but fhall, therefore, a gentlemian of his’ benevolent dif-* 
pofition be deprived the fatisfadion of relieving the fick by ex- 
traordinary means? No furely. Confefs your obligations, take’ 
phyfic, and be fatisfied. What though, in the courfe of this 
learned treatife, he fhould happen to recommend a certain me- 
dicine of his own preparing ? Can any thing be more natural, 
than that in treating of the hypo he fhould poiat out the me-— 
dicine by which it may be cured? What cai bé more rational, 
than that fo great a botanift fhould beff’ know the plant he re- 
commends? and what can be more confiftent, than that he alfo 
fhould be beft. acquainted with the manner of preparing it ? 
Neverthelefs, fince there are a namber of malicious people. in 

the world, ever ready to depreciate virtuous actions, and to 
mi‘conftrue the molt laudable and benevolent inténtions, the 
good dottor, that he might not leave a /oop 10 bang 4 doubt on, 
declares, that if any perfon, rich or poor, will but apply to 
him for relief, he thall refer them to no apothecary, whofe bills 
require they thould be drenched with potions; but he will tell 
them in all cafes where to find fome fimple herb, which the 
patient may, if he pleafes, prepare himfelf; or, 7f be bad ra- 
ther {pare that trouble, be may have it prepared from him. Charita- 
ble man !+—-With regard to this fpleen-wort, he honeftly in- 
forms ‘us, that there‘is fio ‘method of nfiog it more effectual than - 
fimply taking it in powder; and ‘that: the'tin@ure (which, for 
the pood of mankind, will poflibly be fpeedily advertifed)' has 
no Bdvahtapé; fave that'of being eafier and pleafanter to take, 
So that it fhould'feem,; that a perfon afflited with the Ayo has 
nothing to do, but to go to a druggilt or herb-fhop, and pro- 
vide himfelf with this nioft excellent medicine, with littl ex- 
pence-to himfelf, and no emolument to the good dottor. Can 
any thing in the world be more’ difinterefted ? If, indeed, any - 
perfor fhould chufe, for greater fecurity (and who canbe too 
fecure in a-matter of fuch importance ?)) to confult the door 
conterning the reality of the herb he may have purchafed, he 

wil not ‘be fo imhuman as’ to refufe his advice; which is’ the — 
moré feteffary, becaufe, as the doétor very truly obferves, abufes 
in medicine are at this time very great! He’ telly'us,°as an-in- 
fiance of fuch abules, that, but the othet day, a perfon went | 
to feverai herb-fhops in order to buy fome of this fpleen- wort ; 
that every thop took his money, and gave him a different plant, ” 
not one of which was the right one. So that, though the doétor 
hath beet! fo generous as to difclofe this great medicine, with- 
gut any*profpe& of advantage‘to himfelf, neverthelefs, through 
the 
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the depravity of the, fe and the villany of all medicine- mon ars 
(except the dogfor), kind i intentions are fo far fruftrated 
to render ; jppo Je for us to. take this fpleea: wort with faretss 
unless PESRaNt under Dr. Hill’s in{pection, What a firatige 
world we live inh, that a good man cannot polflibly exercife a 
fingle act of hate but it mney nolews volens, terminate in his 
own emolument.. 

ith regard to. the virtues of this tpfeen: wort, they are evi- 
dently deducible from its name, Spleen-wort, becaufe it cures 
the fpleen, Or, aff ding to Dr. Hill, the dypo. Nay, fo proz 
digious are its é| upon that peculiar vifcus, that, as Vitra- 
vius faith, “* The. fain | in Candy, where it grew, by feeding 
thereon were found to be without fpleens.” Now there cami 
be no reafon why it fhould not have the fame effe& on a fpecies 
of animals fo many.of which bear fo ftrong a refemblance to 
thofe, mentioned by Vitruvius. If this then thould be the cafe; 
thofe who are afflicted with the 4yf0 may nor only expect to be 
cured of their prefent complaint, but, by having their fpleens 


entirely deitroyed, . rendered incapable of a fplenetic fit for the , 


future. | | hi 


13. 4 Commentary on the Dyfextery, or Blocdy Fluz. Tranflared ee” 


the Latin of Mark Akenfide, M.D. Se, by John Ryan, M. De 


Svc, Pr. 25. fewed. Noble. 


If it fhould be granted; that to petfon ought to praia: 


phyfic who is unacquainted with the Latin language.) at. .will, , 


4 


neceffarily follow, that: tranflations of medical, books can, beef: P 


fervice to thofe only who improperly. affume a profefiran from 
which' they ovght to be excluded ; a profeffion ia -whichy, ia,ad 


as 


efpecial manner, a Little learning i: a dangerous thing.) , Ag to this . 2 
tranflation, we fhall give our readers a f{pecimen-of it, oie abe... 


following extra&t from: page 4.. Having informed us; frog jGy-, 
denham, that there are different forts of dyfeoteries, which, com, ., 


‘ 
t 


fequently require’ different tregiment, he.proceeds thus; .§ Ret, 


if this was not the cafe, we could not take the.Jiherty, of. maki y,, 
ing any excufe in any fpecies of it; for in every, kind of, phis.. 


lofophy, there ought to be a freedom to chufe, but pai scaaly 


in phyfical queftions; where the mind. moft, extend nfelftotke |, 
right underftanding, , both. the occafion of what it is,to sbnow,.,, 
and the matter to be learned thereby.. But ifit fhould happen, ,, 
that fuch as differed from great men in their fentiments,; would, ; 
be thought -to violate the efteem and, reverence, for themy. it ., 
mutt infallibly happen, that ftudents thus circumftanced, would 
niake'little progrefs, nay fearce would have a beginning or.ia; 
ereafey but rather continue in a -ftate of infancy 4 a. CPmIEME 

Ma. which. 
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which may be with great juftice taken up, concerning medicine, 
above any other art or employment whatfoever. My firft ob- 
fervation then concerning a dyfentery is, that the fame ought 
feldom or never to be confidered as confifting i in acute difeafes, 
or to be attended with any fever, &c.?> Was there ever fuch a 
paragraph of wretched nonfenfe! Satisfied with this fpecimen 
of the tranflator’s abilities, our readers, we préfume, will ex- 
cufe us from faying any more concerning this’moft contempti- 
ble performance. 


¥4. Objerv%tions on Vapor- Bathing and its Eft@s: with fome par- 
ticular Cafes, in which it was ufed with Succes. By John Sy- 
mons, Surgeon. Sve. “Pr. ts. 6d. White. 


We learn from the introdu@tion to this. pamphlet, that the 
dutlior’s motive for its publication was a defire of introducing 
into more general prattice.a method of cure, at prefent much 
neglected, though approved by eminent phyficians, both ancient 
and modern, The ‘diforders in which. he . principally recom- 

mends vapor bathing, are, inflammatory feyers, nervous fevers, 
fevers attended with violent peripneumonic fymptoms, angina 
inflammatoria, the gout, the cholic, obftru€tion of the ca/‘amenia, 
fiuor albus, impaired ufe of the limbs, the’rheumatifm, f{wellin 
atid lamenefs of the joints, aachylofs, the venereal difeafe. 

~The relaxing, difcutient, and attenyating power of the 
feam of warm water is too generally known to require many 
argiiments in fupport of its utility i in thofe diforders in which 
fach effects | may be required. In difeafes, therefore, which are 
Béliéved to arife from {pafm or obftrudtion, it may be tried with 
etear probability of fuccefs. Indeed, this is fo generally. ac- 
kidwledged, that vapor- bathing would certainly be more fre- 
quently pre(tribed, were it not for the difficulty in procuring 
cdiveniéncés for the purpofe, efpecially i in acute cafes. For 
th2'bénefit, however, of thofe who vifit Bath, the author has 
cbhtrived a method of adminiftering the vapor-bath to patients 
iui ‘their beds. Poffibly, when he has reaped fufficient advan- 

Stuy: “from his invention, he may think proper, for the. good of 

vniankind in general, to make known to the world the conitruc- 
tion of his machine, 


‘Ah’ Account of Batt. Florida, with a Fournal, kept by John 
, a ipattalns of Philadelphia, Botanift to bis Majefty for the Ploridas ; 


upon a Feurney from St. Auguftine up the River St. pe Sve. 
Pr. 45. Nicoll, 


This, account, publifhed. by. Dr, Stork, gives us a’ very fa- 
vourable,opinion.of Baft-Florida, which, before this publica- 
tion, 
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tion, was a kind of Terra Incognita to Englithmen, ‘The au: 
thor’s firft feAlion treats of the fituation, boundaries, and extérit 
of Eaft-Florida; the fecond of the foil, which is reprefented a8 
being uncommonly. fertile; the, third, of the climate; the 
fourth, of its natural produdiions, viz. fruit-trees, Mirubs and 
plants, animals, birds, fith, infe&ts; and the fifth of the eulti- 
vation of the colony. The following defcription of St. Augu- 
ftine muft be a curiofity to many of our readers, | 

‘ A neck of the main land to the north, anda point of Ana- 
ftafia ifland to the fouth, form the entrance of the port. Op- 
pofite to the entrance lies Fort St. Mark’s, fo called fromthe 
river it lies opon; this fort is a regular quadrangle, with four 
baftions, a ditch fifty feet wide, with a covert way, places of 
arms, and a-glacis: the entrance of the gate ig defended by a 
raveline ; it iscafe-mated all round, and bomb. proof; the works 
are entirely of hewn ftone, and being finithed according to the 
modern tafte of military archite@ture, it makes a very hand{ome 
appearance, and may be juftly deemed the prettieft fort in the 
king’s dominions. | | eee 

‘ The town of St. Auguftine is fituated near the glacis of the 
fort, on the welt fide of the harbour; ‘it is an oblong {qnere, 
the ftreets are regularly laid out, and ioterfe& each other ag 
right angles; they ate built marrow on purpofe to afford fhade, 
The town is above half a mile in length, regularly, fortified 
with baftions, /half-baftions, and a ditch; belides theh works 
it has another fort of fortification, very fingular, bat well adapt. 
ed againft the enemy the Spaniards had moft to fear: it on 
fifts of feveral rows of palmetto trees, planted very clofe along 
the ditch, up to thé parapet ; their pointed leaves are fo, many. 
chevaux de frize, that make it entirely impenetrable 3 the two, 
fouthern baftions are built of ftone. In the midile of the town 
is a fpacious fquare called the Parade, open towards the. bar= 
bour: at the bottom of this fquare is the governor’s, houfe, thea 
apartments of which are fpacious and fuited to the climate,’ 
with high windows, a balcony in front. and galleries on both 
fides; to the back part of the houfe is joined a tower, called in 
America a Look-out, from which there is an extenfive profpect ‘\ 
towards the fea, aswell as inland. There are two chnrohes  ‘ 
within the walls of the town, th¢ parifh church a plain build- 
ing, and another belonging to the convent of Francifcan friars, 
which is converted into barracks fer the garrifon.: The houfes 
are built of free-flqne,, commonly two ftories high, two rooms 
upon. a floor, with large windows and- balconies’: before the er - 
try of moft of the houfes runs a portico of ftone arches; the 
roofs are commonly flat. The Spaniards confulted conven‘encyw 
more than tafte in their buildings ; the number of houfes in 
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the Spaniards time, io the town, and within’ the lines, “was 
above 900; many of them, efpecially in thé fuburbs, being buile 
of wodd or palmetto leaves, are now gone to decay. . The in- 
habitants of all colours, white, negroes, mulattos, Indians, &c, 
gb the evachation of St, Auguftine, amounted to 57.00, the gar- 
rifon included, confifting of 2500 men. Half a mile from the 
town; to the weft, is a line with a broad ditch and bastions, 
running from St. Sebaftian’s creek to St. Mark’s river:,a mile 
farther, is another fortified line, with fome redoubts, forming a 
feeond communication between a ftoccata fort upon St.Sebaftian’s 
river, and fort Mofa upon the river St. ark’s, 

‘. Within the firft line, near the town, was a {mall fettlement 
of .Germans,avho had a church of theit owh, Updn St. Mark’s 
river, within the fame fice, was alfo an Indian town, with a 
church built of free-fione; the fleeple is of good workmianthip 
and, tafte, though built by the Indians: the lands belonging to 
this townfhip, the governor has given as gicbe-lands to the pa- 
rif. church. 

* The land about Auguftine, in all appearance the worft in 
the province,, is yet far from being unfruitful ; it produces two 
creps.of Indian corn a-year 3, the garden vegetables are in great 
\penfeftion; the orange and lemon trees grow here, without 
cultivation, to a larger fize, and produce Better fruit than in 
Spsin,or Portugal, 

4% Qppofite to, the town of St, Auguftine, lies the ifland of 
Anaftafia; this ifland is about 25 thiles in length, and divided 
from the main land by a natrow channel, called Matanza river, 
though, in reality,,an arm of the fea: rhe foil is but indif- 
ferent;, at)prefent it is ufed for pafturage ; but having fome 
creeks and fwamps in feveral parts, may in time be cultivated to 
advantage. 

$ At.the north end of this iffand is a watch- -tower, or look- 
out; built of white ftone, which fetves alfo as a fand-mark for 
» "yefies at fea, At the approach of any veffcls, fignals are made 
from his tower to the fort; a few foldiers do duty there on that 
afcount,,. A quarry of whitih {tone ‘is Oppofite to Augufline, 
of which,the fort and houfes aré Built: ftone’ quarries are very 
rare,in. the fouthern parts of America, which makes this of 
Avaftafia the more yaluable ; AY e ftone is manifeftly a cancretion 
of fall fhells. petrified ; it is loft under ground, but becomes 
very hard.and durable by being expofed to the air.’ 

A.seader of a -botanical turn will receive vaft pleafure from 
Mr.,Bartram’s Journal, annexed to Dr. Stork’s Account, which 
conveys him thtough a fairy land, to which Nature has been 
profufely lavith. he author’s purfuit of knowledge and in- 
fomation feems to have rendered him infenfible to fatigue, la- 
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borious days, end uncomfortable nights..We thal! conclude 
with, cecommending this publication to the public, whd inay 
juftly confider it as a ufeful and valuable prefent. : 


16. The Duteb Difplayed; or, a fuccim® Account of the Borbdtitier, 
Rapines, and Injuftices, committed by the Subjedis of Holland upon 
thofe of England, fince the Commencement of the Dorzh Republic 
bo rhe prefent Times. With a'Platé, exbrbiting View nf theTor- 
ments infied on the Englith a¢ Amboyda; ae arb 2a. Od. 
Williams, — i" 


Though we cannot approve of national teheaiony' ehrtowa 
out for the faults or crimes of individuals, yet the “eommercial 
chara&ter of the Dutch is too generally felfith not to inter fome 
mmputation of its being national. ‘De Wit, the greateft, and 
the molt fenfible of the Datch patriots, would have °made his 
country a province to France, provided fuch a dependence could 
have extended her tradé, or encreafed her’ riches:’ The popu- 
lar fury which deftroyed him did not proceed from the’love of 
liberty, or independency, but from the rage of - his’ country- 
amen, at feeing their properties on the point of fallitig'a facri- 
fice 40 French ambition and avatice. ‘The dread’ of fach an- 
other revolution fixed king Wiilidm in the ftadthokterhips and 
under. him the government of Holland was ‘competed! @F men 
who. equally hated and feared the French. The'fatiefpirit 
continued for fome time under queen Anne; but #t’is'anoto- 
rious fa&, that, while the government of the ‘United’Provinces 
was.at war with France, their fubjedts were fipplying’ her, for 
money, with. powder, hot, and ‘naval’ Rores of every kind, | 
The behaviour even of the Dutch government, ‘tty Water’ times 
of diftrefs, to England, is too recetit to-be partitala#ized’ here. 
The reader will find fome account of it, im — prepare be- 
fore us. , | ba’ 2les%2 

We are inclined to believe this Succiné Acton Yowes its 
publication to private motives. It begins With’ the Hiftory. of 
the well-known maffacre at Amboyna, and other ‘tran fa@tions i in 
the Eaft-Indies ; and proceeds to the treaty of ‘Breda ‘in’ 1667, 
when the Dutch became proprietors of ‘our colody of 'Sétinam, | 
under many exprefs covenants for fecurity of the perfons and 
properties of the Englith planters then refident dn’ that coun- 
ary. The infra@ions of this treaty occafioned a‘tiew' wat; which 
ended ina peace in 1674, when frefh provifions ‘were made for 
the fecurity of the Engtith planters, and their effets. “Among 
thefe was one feronimy Clifford, whe tad married an Englith 
lady, and was poffefled of very confiderable ‘Property in Suri- 
nam, which be-wanred to fell, that hé might remove to Jamaica, 
whee he had purchafed a plantation. “Inftead® of’ being in- 
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dulged in this liberty, which had been exprefly ftipulated by 
the late truce, he was not only prohibited by the governor of 
Surinam from tranfporting bis eftate out of that colony, but 
harraffed by many vexatious and expenfive profecutions, and 
confisied’a clofe prifoner from the year 1689 to 1692, when He 
was fentenced to death, and his eftate to be confifcated to the ufe 
of the fifcal.’ However, the council moft mercifully mitigated this 
_punithment into ieven years clofeimprifonment and a fine of 
150,000 pounds of fugar. Clifford’s cafe being reprefented to 
king William, by his ioterett their high mightineffesj in 1694, 
ordered the governor of Susinam.to fet himatliberty, and fuffer 
him to depart with his effefts., Before his departure:from Suri- 
nam,Mr, Clifford infifted upen beingindemniged for the damages 
he had unjaftly. fuftained by the fifcal of that court, amount- 
ing, according to his, acccunt, to»4.494.365 pounds of fugar, 
at the rate of a ftyver apounds; but the Duteh governor would 
neither comply, with this reque(t, nor take off. the fequeftration 
Jaid.on his eftate, by virtue of the fentence on which he was 
imprifoned, oe : 

Clifford removed .afterwards from) Surinam . to: Rithedotes 
and fhortly after repaired, to, Amfterdam,--whete- he! applied 
to the ftates general, bution vain 5 nor.can wenptetend to fol- 
low him through all the courts where he fouphtsrelief. It is 
fufhcient to fay, that his claim was inconteftible, ‘and, through 
the {pirit exerted by the Brith minifry, itwas; in May i705, 
liquidated by the lords.of, trade to.the femof 43,9941. 118. Sd. 
Notwithftanding all this, be. never.received any fatisfaQian. In 
1759. his Jegal reprefentatives applied to the king’and council, 
who, referred it. to Sir Charles Pratt, the prefent -loid-chancellor 
of Great. Britain, who reported, that the Dutch muft account 
for the, faid fum of 13,5441. 116+ 8d. with iotereft, Sic Jofeph 
Yorke, the Britih ambaflador at the Hague, prefented a Spi 
rited memorial, and a new cafe is here introduced, ‘the reptint- 
ing. of which, indeed,: might have faved all the preceding siar- 
rative,. We donot find, however, that the petitioners have re- 
ceived any. relief, though the fum due to them now amounts to 
21739721, os. 7d, a.fum Jo large, that, though it is pasate 
property, the payment, of.,it, becomes a public concern. - The 
seft of this pamphlet expofes, the late behaviour of the Dutch 
in the Eaft Indies, which is, already well known to the public, 
as are fevetal otber tranfa&tions which do. no great honour to 
their friendfhip or gratitude... Upon the whole, though this is 
not.one of the molt. mafterly performances we have feen, yet 
the reading it may be of, great fervice to fuch Britith fubje&s as 
are prepofiefied with a very high-opinion of Dutcu Faira. 


s / 
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17. \An Effay’'on the Managiment of Bees. Wherein ts fbewn the 
Metbod of rearing thofe ‘ufeful Infeds ; and that the Pra@ice of 
Saving their Lives when thir Honey and Wax are takin from them, 

~ twas known to the Antients, and is, in itfelf, Jfimple and tafily exes, 
cured ByFohn Mills, Fi RUS. Member of rhe Royal Societies of, 
Agritulture'of Paris and of Rowen, and of the Occonomical Saciétp 
of Bernese’ 8ve.° Pr. 39, Johnfon. ‘On’ 


. t 3 
It is impofiible: to. poffefs. the leat: fpark of. humanity, and 
not lament the common) fate of thefe intelligent,-indylirious, 
and ufeful infeéts, which, when rifled of their treafure, dooms 
them todettrudtion....Doubtlef&; among the premjums offered 
by the laudable Socicty for the Encouragement of ‘Arts, &c. 
there are many, which may be.more eminently advantageous’; 
but there is none which more evidently ‘befpeaks their extenfive 
humanity, than the premium deftined for thofe who fhould col- 
le&t.a certain quantity of wax.withour deftroying therbees. | To: 
this atteation of the fociety we are indebted for,the publicatian 
of this pangphlet, the contents of which, the author iaforts ‘us; 
were intended,to.make a part of the continuation of his general 
S.ftem.of Hufbandry, which he purpofes finithing as foon as, his 
health will permit. , , nye tak 
From, the firft fe&ion of this-performance, we Jearn to. dif 
tingnith ihe queen, (who governs the hive, and is the ‘only ‘fe- 
male in it) from the other bees. She is longer and larger, her. . 
legs ftraighter, her wings fhorter‘in proportion to'Her body, her 
hind parts more taper, terminating in’ a tharper point, and Her) 
belly and Jegs are of a deep yellow. - From this felon we allo. 
learn, that the fecret of the famous bee Conjuror moft probably > 
confifts in his having a queen bee concealed about! lim, it ap- ., 
pearing, from experiment, that, by this means, a fwatm of b s 
may be conduéted any whither, Our author proceeds next to - 
treat of the drones, the working bees, the wax, the cdmbs, | 
the honey,. their manner of breeding, fwarming, lof “uniting aS 
fwarms,,of the apiary, of thiftiag their abode, of their ene- 
mies, ef the common method of taking the honey, of the me> — 
thod pratifed. by the ancients, of the'improved’ method, of | 
the management: of bees in colonies, of the management of | 
bees in hives, in. boxes, of the difeafes of bees, of fepatatin | 
the honey and wax, dire@ions for purchafing bees, and for dif- 
covering bees. ia woods; direCtions for making mead, 
From this variety of fubjects we fhall ele that chapter which 
treats of the management of bees in hives. 
‘ The fociety which the ftates of Britany have eftablithed 
for the improvement of Agriculture, Arts, and: Commerce, con- 
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ftantly diftinguithed by the regularity and judgment which at- 
‘tend all their fteps; have proceeded admirably in regard to bees. 
They began with procuring information of what has been hi- 
therto done to preferve the lives of thofe ufeful creatures, and 
at the fame time encreafe the quantity of wax, their principal 
object. Count de la Bourdonnaye took upon himfelf not only 
‘the making of this enquiry, but alfo the condudting of fuch ex- 
‘periments as might be neceffary to afcertain the trne merit of 
each method propofed. 

* In'theit Memoirs for the’ yeats* 1759 atid’ 1760 we are in- 
formed, that the count preferred the following, on account of 
the fuccefs with whith it was'attended, end alfo for its cheap- 
nefs, which, as they juftly obferve, is a moft important point in 
whatever relates. to the management of rural affairs, As this 
method bears a near refemblance to Mr. Thorley’s, I fhall here 
fubjoin it to his account. « : 

« Count de la Bourdonnaye’s hives are made of ftraw, di- 
vided ito two parts, which are placed one over the other. Each 
of. thefe. parts is twelve Paris inches * in diameter in the infide, 
and eleven inches high; fo that, when joined, they make an 
hive twenty-two inches in height. They are nearly flat on the 
top, and have,in the middle of the top a. hole an inch and a 
quarter fquare. The upper half refts on the lower, They are 
made of fufficient thicknefs to be proof againft cold, and not to 
be heated by the rays of the fun. “When ‘united, their joining 
is luted clofe. 
~ © When the bees have filled the upper half, the combs are 
__neceflarily Interrupted’ by ‘the intermediate’ bottom ; and: this, 
perhaps, induces them to fill that half more completely than 
they would do if they met not with fuch'a ftop. When both 
., parts are full, which may be Known by the bees wahting room, 
e upper. half is taken away, and as foon as it has been’ emp- 
tied, it is put under the temaining full half. , 

: © White the bees are filling the lower half of the hive, the 
| cps laid in the upper half become bees: and asthe queen de- 
, pofits her eggs as near the entrance as canbe done with fafety 


to the young, fhe never Jays any in the upper half, after it is 





become, the upper half; ‘but as fait'as the Bees’ are perfected 
there, the cells ate’ filled with honey. “By this mean’ none of 
the young brood are Toft, and almoft the whole of what is taken - 
confilts of honey and wax. 

‘ The hives ftand feparate, and at adiftance from walls. No 
plants are fuffered to rife high near them ; and the ftool is raifed. 


aie 





© * The Paris foot is to the Enplifh foot, as 12 7 z8 3 inches 
ate to 12 Inches,” 
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fo high from the ground, that mice, their very dangeous ¢pe- 


mies, cannot jump up to it. : , : ' j a ni “a ov 3¢7 4 iy 7 


18. The Englith and French Lenter- riter, «Sel Ci 
dent. Being a new and copions Cal fe 
of interefting SubjeBs, relative to the.» ‘Occurrences in 
calculated to promote, the {peedy Attainment, of bath the, 
French Languages, Fc, for the U/e of Schools... By.J 
4.M. Mafier of the ahem at Iflington, 12a. ; Pr. 25 Od 
Johnfon. 


We fee nothing reprebentible i in thefe lettersi: “Gentlemen i in 
trade dre beft jadges how far they are calculated for mercan- 
tile purpofes: ‘Such of: them-asdonot mere immediately:relate 
to that defign, ‘but to education and the general concerns of 
life, are drawn up with decency and Proptietys road 






19. The Art of Shootiag Flying ; familiar) ly xplained by on of Dia- 
degue, Containing Directions for the Choice/of Guns’ for various 
‘Gigais An Account of divers Experiments, difeowering thrExe- 
tation of Barrels of different’ Lengths and Beresy With many! ufe-, 
At Hints for the Improvement of young Pradivioners, emirely new, 

Pr. 6d. Johafon. Upl 19s1eup. ©. 


To this dialogue is prefixed the following derericaest 

‘ The writer of this little tra& has véntured'to, p ent t to 
the. public, not prefuming on his literar afc ng @s-an 
author, but.on his long experience ; ht Mt ble, that 
only an experienced workman could fup it Bi ‘sieeve: 
tions hereia comprized.. He has es if put earl y admit - 
ted, may. be long retained, cope of his his work K then, i is to. 
explode fome common ey an T¢ ce the. art ‘OF Shooting 
Flying to fome method ; not indeed tothe a spiaey of, 
mathematical. demonftration; for the m echanica mapher here 
adopted feems more fit for the ule, of racutioners, He has, 
aimed to be concife, and not tot hae by tbe fen sth of 
his performance. He hopes that lie alts 4 in p int 6 ‘ ftyle. 
will be overlooked : .and if in, any meaf a it an Hack jis praQi- 
cal defigan, fhall think his, labour & a oN Sar ies d.” * 

This we apprehend, from. a. erubel the .pamp hiet. itfelf, 
to be a very impartial account o Jin contents, “th ugh, fhe fub- 
je€t feemed.at firft to us fo very barren, t that ¥ we thought ir was 
calculated. for the ufe of fuch gentlemen as, in an Shegorical 
fenfe, Jboot fying, or, as fome dffett to call it, draw 2 long 
For our own parts, we have been fo long difufed to the Spots 


of the field, that we fhould make a poor figure as Reviewers, 
fhould 
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thould this: publication excite a fchifai among fportfmen, and 
engage them in a literary war. We carinot, however, at pre- 
fent refufe it our approbation, and hope that the rules it con- 
tains will contribute ro the fafety as well as the divérfion of all 
a. gage in the noble art of fhooting flying. 


20. The Efision of Friendfhip and Fancy. In Several pick. to 
and “from fele® Friends. 2 Vols, The Se: ond Edition, Bio. 
-~Pri-Oss + Becket’ andde Hondr.’ ° *~” 


We have already endeavoured to d> juttice to Mr. Langhorne’ $ 
merits as an author, and particularly to, the work before us * 
which is re’publifhed with large additions and bes hnavementss 
As the'produions of feal genius, efpecially in poetry and the, 
belies “lertres, aré valuable, and often’ not very exuberant, it 
would be ungererous to tranfctibe any of the additions 
and improvements which have been made to this re- publica- 
tion. - We fhall therefore content ourfelves with obferving, 
that they are at leaft equal to any of Mr. Langhorne’s, former ° 
wrilifgs; and we recommend them fo all readers who are happy 
enough to poffefs a tafte for the mole atque facetum, that tender 
polirenefs diverfified by humour, which gingullitcs the works 
of this wiiter. 


6 Memrirs: of \a foreign Misi at the Court of London, con- 
pe different Accufatiens, wherein the Gondua of this Minifler 
at Lotidony and ether “Cities in Europe, ‘is demonftratcd. In 
Prenchand Englith, 4to.©' Pr. 2s. Dixwell. 


TAS ‘this publication is ofa private and diplomatic nature, it 
would therefore be neither fafe for ourfelves,. nor inftruétive for 
our ‘feaders, to enter too minutely into its particulars. The 
fubftancesof_ it contains a complaint ofa female fhopkeeper at 
Bruffels againft a certain chevalier, who pretended to be mini- 
fter to a certain German potentate, and who, under pretence 
of purchafing, cloaths for an Englith duke, defrauded herio the 
amoont. of 2280 florins money of Brabant.. All we can fay 
farther i is, that the lady feems to. be, extremely keen in her en- 
deavours to recover her debt, and in interefting all the diploma- 
tic body in her fayour. She concludes with a letter to a my 
Lérd, in which fhe threatens to print the chevalier’s hiftory, ia 
cafe the does not receive fatisfaaion, 





* See Vol. XVI. p, 6. 
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22. The Life of the celebrated Benj. Stratford, dbo was tried and 
condemned laft Surty Affixes for a Forgery, and executed at. re 

. ford, ow Sept. 61d, 1766. Written by ae Sve. | sa [5s 
Wilfon and Fell, ~’ 


‘The hero of the pamphlet before us fays, he was uthered j into. 
the world with great natural, powers; but we cannot. difcern, 
the fmalleft trace of genius ia his performance, which confifts 
of nothing more than tirefome and repeated .defcriptions. of 
fach fcenes of wickedne(s and debauchery.as ought to. be fup- 
preffed in every publication intended for the, benefit or inftruc- 
tion of mankind.—He was, at laft, apprehended and tried for 
having ‘felonioufly publifhed as true, knowing it to be, falfes 
forged, afd countetfeited, a certain bill of exchange of Joba, 
Drummond, upon Meff. Willet and Wakefield, for. eighty-two, 
pounds ten fhillings, dated Birmingham, O&, 8, 1766, with an, 
intent to defraud Mr. John King, collar-maker, in Weftming, 
fter ; for which offencé he received fentence. of déath, and was, 
executed accordingly. — , 
23. An Examination of Dr. Rutherforth’s Argument refpeBing be, 

Right of Protefant Churches to require the Clergy to Lubferibet to an 

cfablifbed Confeffion of Faith and Doétrines. Wherein is confidered, 

the Tendency and Force of the Argument, By a Clerg ymae of the, 

Church of England. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Johnfon. 


The author of this Examination. obferves, thatthe right for: 
which Dr. Rutherforth contends is vxkmited immitseextent> ‘that, 
upon the fame principles, the church of Rome-may: juftify her’ 
claim in every thiog that the requires.of her clergy 5 «and, eofi- 
fequently, that the “minifters and paftors of every other church 
are chargeable with exercifing their office unwarrantably; ot elfe,' 
that this general rig4r contended for is altogether meen . 
withoyt meaning and effed. 

. Having fhewn the rendenty, hé proceeds to tonfider the foret,: 
of the argument, by which the archded¢on’ attempts to vindi-, 
cate the claim of. this right over the clerg Ys > aid 

Dr. Rutherforth alleges, that * itis t e duly's Fe burch sar 
vernors to fecure and promofe, 4s far’ as ibe are “Be “the true. 
faith and doétrines of the gofpel.’ From’ th s duty "Ke ‘would ine 
fer their right over the clergy and laity’ ih ae ca fe 0 fabs, | 
feription. Our author expoles the’ fallacy a rlteings, 
and maintains, that, fromm the archdeacon’s polit ions, the yery, 
oppofite conclufion may be drawn with equal, if not'more, los, 
gical exactnefs, For, fays he, if it be the duty of church-go- 
vernors, as Dr, Rutherforth, gootends, * to take care that the, 


people 
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people fhould be inftruded in the truth of the gofpel,’ they 
have aright, or rather it becomes their duty, to enjeim, that 
all thofe whom they admit to the office of public teaching fhall 
firft give them fufficient affurance, that they will aot teach and 
explain the fcriptures, according to any fyftem of faith and dec- 
frines, drawn up by fallible men; in other words, that they will 
aot fubfcribe to an eftablifhed confeffion of faith and doétrines. 

He adds, * that to oppofe the advocates for a farther reforma- 
tion of our eftablifhment, on principles favourable to ail eftab< 
lithments, to the worft and moft intolerant, no lefs than to the 
beft and moft rational, tends more to difgrace the conftitution 
of our church, in the eyes of all fenfible and confiderate per- 
fons, than even the moft injudicious attempts that have been 
made to remove its acknowledged imperfections. —I appeal to 
every one that is acquainted with the fubjeét, and fhall have 
carefully examined the Vindication, whether it is not founded 
on thofe very principles which the honeft, though miftaken, dif- 
fenter is every day reprefenting as the réproach of the church of 
England, which the artful Papift affects to compliment her for 
retaining, but which a trye church of England man will ever 
indignantly difzvow.,” : | Me 

This performance contains a full refutation of the argument 
which the author has undertaken to examine. But, after all, 
what fhall we fay on the merits of the quéftion ?—<Articles and 
fubferiptions may be confidered as the fortifications of a national 
charch,. . They fervey indeed, very often for the lodgment of 
the enemy, and may be attended with other inconveniencies ; 
but were an adventurous projector to remove them out of the 
way, the friends of the church might have reafon to exclaim— 
Why haft thou broken down her hedges, that all they that go by pluck 
off ber grapes? The wild boar out of the weed doth root it up, and 
the wild beafis of the field devour it! ) 


24, WMifcellaneous Effays in Verfe. . By Janus, junior. _ 12mo. 
Pr. 35. Crowder, — 


Prefixed to thefe Effays. is a lift of fubfcribers, which im- 
mediately infpired us with an idea, that the profeflion of the 
author rendered the publication a kind of curiofity, however 
deficient it might prove, in other refpeéts, of poetical merit. 
We were confirmed in this conje€ture by reading the Eflays 
themfelves, which, though tolerable, from a profeffled me- 
chanic or day-labourer, can never give the author the fmalleft 
titlesto™a ‘corner in’ Parnaflus. We can eafily pardon the 
fondnefs' of friends towards a townfman or countryman who 
celebrates them in print, or what they think poetry; but this 
Bey Mr. 
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Mr. Janus, Janior, not contented with being a poet, commences 
politician likewife, and is a moft devout admiter of Mr. Wilkes 3 sit 


witnefs the two following epigrams. " NOPL Hs 
‘ Bpigrem, on chufing a new member fo Apleory, * Mi : 
. . Witkes’s roomy... . Gashin 
«A fecond member chofen ? well SO) sale apete 
Let him in loyalty excel,’ : bbe cy 
Rais’d to this tation, may he bring* thildshis' Fic 4 


A fervent geal to ferve his king500 000. 9"! 
The fubdjects liberties promote, Br fi 
And in defence of freedom vote, | 
Scorning the mercenary teibey) liom 20! wove) 
Who’d fell their country for a bribe? 

In fhort, Jet this fulfil the: truft 
As uncorrupted as the firft, 

 Aod Pil:for ever be your debtos; » 

If Aylebury e’er gets a better! 


* Another on the fame, * ” 


* Of Aylefbury’ $ two members, fome have. reckon’ 
The preference in favour. of the cards. sonore ioting ict 
Whilft others take it, for a.thing confeltse i goo iye 5 ‘ 
This. fecond choice will prove.a, Jecond befen vi oo Mer 


A political dialogue of our ‘author's’ writing; wees lor , 
Scotus and-lord Anglicanus; conéludes as’ follows; which may" 
give our reader fome idea of his merit, Bott ag an"aathora an 


a politician. = 


‘ ’Tis time the Englith were alarm’d, . 

And with a juft refentment warm’d, AB ee 

Againft the evil day prepar’d, | oo he dahl Sade 

And boldly ftood upon their guard : F's: 

And that the truth may all be told, . 

We this may as a maxim hold, .~ *- 

That when we’re govern’d by a S———hman, 

Each Eaglifhman thould. be awatchmaw?d) 6). boxter? 

4 borighat yletsrbed: 

25. An Epiftle to the Right Hon. the Earl of “Chath? Eig ecpih oe 


of the Privy-Seal, and ome of bis Maje/ty’s WF eeotiraso Puy 
Council, 4te. Pr. ts. Bladon. . : 


We are forry that fo excellent,a poet as the, peo of eres 
Epiftle, fhould prove one of the - cringing’ courtiers whem, he 
mentions in the very firft lines of his poem, as attendifg,a 


great man’s levee. It is. with ap lefs concern we fee, him. 
proftitute 
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proftitute his verfe to the purpofes of perfunal adulation, or. 
political fatire, and fervilely treading the beaten tracks of 
both. An éencomium on the reign of Eliza is a never-failing. 
harbinger of a panegyric upon lord C m; an abufe of 
the family of Stuart follows of courfe, and we fcarcely know a 
fubje&t which of late has been worn fo threadbare *. Our au- 
thor next charafterizes the reigns of king William and queen 
Anoe; that of the Brunfwick family may peihaps be thought 
original and mafterly, 





‘ When Brunfwic’s line the fceptre came to wield, 
A line ele&, by freedom’s pow’rs upheld, 
Of temper equal, firm, undaunted, juft, 
Their virtues well deferv’d the fov’reign truft. 
Confirm’d in principles of public geod, 
No partial views, no light capricious mood, 
F’er check’d their ftedfaft rele, or chang’d their plan, 
But ftill the monarch rofe above the man. 
Thrice happy kings! beneath whofe foft’ring. fmile, 
Peace, plenty, commerce, freedom bleft the ifle. 
Averfe from change, the man they faithful prov’d, 
Was long preferv’d in place, proteéted, lov’d. 
Thus Walpole faw, beneath the fire and fon, 
Thro’ twice ten years his brilliant honours run. 
For mild his meafures, fraught with peaceful lore, 
And law, and right, went hand in band with pow’r. - 
Yet truth will tell, he fpread, with baleful hand, - 
The feeds of dire corruption thro’ the land. 
He taught the fenate, honour’s feat of old, 
To burn with luft, infatiate luft of gold. 
With more fidifter aims and darker views, 
The means he taught will future ftatefmen ufe, 
While ages hence the curft corruption feel, 
And rue the hour he fapp’d his country’s weal.’ 


From thefe lines the reader may form an idea of the author’s 
poetical powers, which raife him far above the middling rank 
of bards. In the fubfequent part of his poem he abandons 
himfelf to party praife and party rage, with fome degree of 
jultice in both, but exceeding the limits of truth and modera- 
tion; virtues which feem to have been banifhed lately from poe- 
tical compofitions of this kind, 





* See Vol. XVII. p. 289. Ibid. p. 293, & paflim. 
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